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APPLETON CONVENTION MOST SUCCESSFUL ONE 


Technical Men, Superintendents and Cost Accountants Enter with Enthusiasm into Two Days’ Proceedings of 
Joint Meeting—Cost Accountants Decide on Green Bay for December Meeting and Superintendents 
Recommend Holding of National Convention at Dayton, Ohio—Mayor Henry Reuter Welcomes 
Members, Important Business is Transacted and Many Interesting Papers Are Read. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


AppLeTon, Wis., October 30, 1923.—Two hundred and twenty-six 
superintendents, cost accountants and technical men attended the 
two days’ joint convention of the Northwestern Division of the 
Superintendents’ Association, the Northwest Division of the Cost 
Accountants’ Association and the Technical Association of the Paper 
and Pulp Industry which closed with a banquet and vaudeville 
entertainment Saturday night. It was declared to have been the 
most successful convention the organizations have held and several 
speakers expressed a desire that joint meetings, which will bring to- 
gether all the men interested in the production of paper and pulp, 
will be held at more frequent intervals. 

A well arranged program kept the visitors busy during their 
two-day visit here. . There was sufficient social diversion to keep 
them entertained and the business sessions were made as interesting 
as possible. Nearly all of the visitors inspected the Kimberly-Clark 
papermill at Kimberly on Saturday morning and were guests of the 
company at luncheon at the new Community clubhouse at Kimberly 
which is to be dedicated early in November. About 150 men and 
women attended the closing banquet at which George P. Hambrecht, 
director of vocational education in Wisconsin, and Prof. Albert H. 
White of the University of Michigan were the principal speakers. 
B. T. McBain, general chairman of the convention, led the com- 
munity singing. 

The greater part of the paper expert delegation in Appleton was 
superintendents. Final registration figures showed that the con- 
vention attracted 156 superintendents, 56 technical men and 12 cost 
accountants. Each group of men had separate meeting places for 
group discussions and there were two joint meetings. 

Technical men started their registration Thursday night but super- 
intendents and accountants did not begin to arrive until Friday morn- 
ing. While the superintendents and accountants were registering 
and visiting papermills in Appleton the technical men were holding 
their first session in Elk Hall, with H. S. Taylor of Dayton, Ohio, 
president of the association, presiding. 


Discuss Next Meeting Place 


Superintendents and cost accountants elected officers at the meet- 
ings here and the cost accountants selected Green Bay as the place 
for the next meeting which is to be held on December 18, starting 
at 1 o'clock and continuing into the evening. The superintendents 
recommended that the next national convention be held in Dayton, 
Ohio, but did not select a place for the next Northwest Division 
convention. 

Frank C. Schaminski of the Whiting-Plover Paper Company, 
Stevens Point, was elected president of the cost accountants to suc- 
ceed C. A. Jasperson of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company 
who presided at the meeting. 

R. D. Baron, secretary of the Marathon Paper Mills Company, 
at Rothchild was elected secretary-treasurer. Seven mills were 


represented at the meeting at which the election took place. They 
were the Marinette and Menominee Paper Company, Northern Paper 
Mills, Nekoosa-Edwards Company, Marathon Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Pride Pulp and Paper Company and the Falls Manufacturing 
Company. At the December meeting in Green Bay it is hoped to 
have representatives present also from the Menasha Printing and 
Carton Company, Menasha; the Great Western Paper Company of 
Ladysmith, and the Whiting-Plover Company of Stevens Point. 


To Try for More Members 


Much of the first business session of the organization was taken 
up with a discussion of means of increasing the membership. It 
finally was agreed that the way to get representatives of the mills 
together is to develop the association to a point where it will com- 
mand attention among the mills. Mill executives will be asked to 
send their cost accountants to the meetings. It is planned to hold 
group sessions in the Fox river and the Wisconsin river valleys at 
more frequent intervals and, it is believed, that discussions of means 
to reduce costs in mills will attract attention of executives and will 
enable the association to broaden out and become of greater help 
to the paper industry. 

Secretary Baron was instructed to correspond with mills in this 
district to obtain statistics that will enable the association to work 
out cost reducing methods. 

The final session of the cost accountants on Saturday was de- 
voted largely to discussion of overhead costs, depreciation and ob- 
solescence. Accountants said that taxes, because of the uncertainty 
of levy and the complicated basis of computation, cause the most 
trouble in the accounting divisions and it was brought out that it 
is practically impossible to make anything like an accurate predic- 
tion of what the taxes will be. Taxes from the previous year are 
distributed into the cost and expense records of most mills, it was 
shown. 


Repair Costs and Salvage 


Discussion of repair costs and salvage also occupied a large part 
of the meeting. Most of the mills, it was revealed, credit the de- 
partment from which obsolete or wrecked machinery or material 
was taken with the salvage if it is possible to identify the depart- 
ment to which it belongs. 

The question of how to compute depreciation so that it will meet 
with the approval of state and federal income tax boards precipi- 
tated a lively discussion. It was said that the state will not permit 
a depreciation of more than 6 per cent on an average for all the 
mills and it is probably the wise policy to fix a figure within that 
amount. Tax auditors usually determine the original cost of de- 
preciated articles rather than the replacement value, cost account- 
ants declared in their discussions. 

The Northwestern Division of the Superintendents’ Association 
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re-elected L. E. Smith of the Nekoosa-Edwards Company as chair- 
man of the division. Other officers are Vance P. Edwardes, Inter- 
lake Pulp and Paper Company, first vice-chairman; A. G. Stone, 
Marinette and Menominee Paper Company, second vice-chairman; 
Paul A. Smith, Combined Locks Paper Company, third vice-chair- 
man; William Kreska, Consolidated Water Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Wisconsin Rapids, secretary and treasurer. 


Superintendents Hear Papers 


Most of the superintendents’ meetings were devoted to presenta- 
tion of papers, followed by discussions. The superintendents held 
three meetings, one Friday afternoon, another Friday evening and 
the last on Saturday afternoon. The Friday evening meeting was an 
executive session at which officers were elected. 

Four papers were presented at Friday afternoon’s meeting. 
were “Beaters and Beating,” by C. E. Youngchild; “Colors,” by 
H. T. King; “Wires,” by G. E. Buchanan; “Waste in the Sulphite 
Industry,” by O. L. Berger. 

Mr. Youngchild told the superintendents that he has evolved im- 
provements in a beater in use at the Nekoosa-Edwards mills which 
increases the beating surface at least 100 per cent and his fillings 
have shown hydration of the stock in 25 to 30 per cent less time 
and with no greater power requirements. Mr. Youngchild said he 
had been assisted in designing the beaters by B. T. McBain and 
that application has been made to the patent office for a patent. 
After the patent is received he will make the details public. 


They 


More Attention to Beaters 


“I truly believe there is nothing under the sun in pulp and paper 
making but what can and will be improved and the beater is the 
one place where not only the design but the method of operation 
has needed more attention than has been given in most mills,” Mr. 
Youngchild said. 

“Makers of beaters are a good deal like makers of papermill ma- 
chinery generally—they either don’t know or don’t care to hurt the 
customer’s feelings,” Mr. Youngchild said in his paper. “They will 
usually make what is wanted, or claim their beater is a ‘cure-all’ 
for all ills. No two makers will make the same claims, however, 
for almost exact counterparts in construction except the name and 
paint on the outside.” 

The history of the wire weaving industry in America and the 
difficulties of wire manufacturers to meet the ever increasing de- 
mands of papermakers because of the larger and faster machines 
was explained in an interesting paper read by Mr. Buchanan of 
Appleton Wire Works. He said the first wire weaving plant in 
this country was started in 1848 and since then the.growth of the 
industry has been gradual but steady. The first plan in the Fox 
river valley was established in 1896 by William Buchanan, son of 
G. E. Buchanan, and his brother-in-law, A. B. Weisenborn. There 
are now five Fourdrinier wire weaving plants in Wisconsin. 

“If the men who put wires on the paper machines and handle them 
in the mill could see how they are made and realize the care the 
wire manufacturers exercise in weaving, seaming, stretching and 
boxing them,” Mr. Buchanan declared, “it would no doubt make 
them more careful to see that the wires get on the machine in good 
condition and free from all breaks, kinks, dents, creases and so 


forth, which of course tend to shorten the length of the wire on the 
machine.” 


Avoiding Seam Troubles 


The difficulties of avoiding seam troubles were described in the 
paper. He said that manufacturers are endeavoring to make their 
wires with seams that will stand the heavy pull and at the same 
time will not cause seam marks on the paper stock. The speed of 
the paper machines is increasing this difficulty, Mr. Buchanan said. 
It is one of the mysteries of the wire industry that several wires 
will give excellent satisfaction on a paper machine and then a wire 
made of the same materials in the same way and operating under 
the same conditions will cause seam trouble. 


| 
Mr. Buchanan declared that finished wires, after they are box 

must be handled carefully. If they are permitted to fall heavily on 
end they are liable to serious damage. The various methods of 
eliminating suction scoring also were described. One way is to 
weave wire that is sinuous so the wire will weave a serpentine 
motion on the machine and the other is to provide the machine with 
oscillating suction boxes to give the same results as the sinuous 
woved wire. 


Color Difficulties 


Color difficulties were explained by K. T. King of the DuPont de 
Nemours Company and he said the research department of his com- 
pany is conducting experiments which they hope will help paper 
mills eliminate the trouble from “two sideness” experienced in the 
use of acid dyestuffs. He said the results of these experiments 
probably can be made known in a few months. 

Mr. King said that in going over the color problems which mill: 
had brought to the attention of the DuPont company they found a 
marked similarity in the difficulties encountered and he said this 
was due in a large measure to incorrect manipulation of certain in- 
dividual dyestuffs on account of characteristic properties they have. 

He explained that basic colors should never be dissolved in water 
above a boil and condemned the practice of using live steam to dis- 
solve the colors, declaring that the strength of the dyestuff might 
be decreased as much as 30 per cent by this process. His sugges- 
tion for dissolving basic colors was to heat the water to a boil and 
then sprinkle the dyestuff into the solution with constant stirring. 
There are three exceptions to the rule and they are dissolving 
Auramine, Victoria Blue and Basic Browns. The temperature of 
the water in dissolving these colors must not be over 160 degrees, 
and in the case of Auramine it should not be over 140 degrees. He 
said basic dyestuffs should not be permitted to stand in solution 
more than 24 hours. 

Acid colors, on the other hand, may be dissolved at a boil and 
approximately half as much water is required to dissolve them as 
is required by basic colors. He recommended that only the most 
concentrated acid colors should be used for calender coloring be- 
cause the dilute brands are diluted with salt which will materially 
decrease the sizing quality of the paper which the coloring im- 
pregnates. 


How to Decrease Foaming 


Foaming that results from the use of acid colors may be de- 
creased by the addition of Turkey Red oil or a mixture of linsced 
oil and ammonia. He warned against the use of kerosene which 
acts as a solvent for free rosin in the size and gums up the press 
rolls. 

Mr. King’s paper also went into other difficulties experienced in 
the use of color and he explained how many of the millmen’s 
troubles can be helped. 

Mr. Berger’s paper dealt largely with elimination of waste in the 
paper industry. He discussed the saving that is possible by utiliza- 
tion of the various grades of chips and to application of steam power 
in paper and pulp processes, especially in the pulpmills. Cooperation 
among employees and how it is brought about to minimize waste 
also was discussed in an interesting manner. 

Four papers were on the program for the superintendents’ meet- 
ing Saturday afternoon. They were “Heat Losses,” by E. P. Glea- 
son; “Oil,” by C. H. Browley; “Felts,” by A. H. Theurer ; “Ground- 
wood,” by Lyman Beeman. Mr. Beeman could not be present and 
his paper was read by Mr. McBain. 


An Interesting Disclosure 


One of the most interesting disclosures at the meetings of Tech- 
nical men was the report by Dr. J .D. Rue of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., on the research work to utilize wood 
that now is regarded as waste. Dr. R. N. Humphrey and J. N. 
Miller, also of the Forest Products Laboratory, reported on this 
phase of waste elimination with Dr. Rue. 
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Experiments with spruce and balsam have been made at the 
laboratory since last July and results thus far indicate that a very 
substantial saving will be possible as a result of this research work. 
A carload of wood has been sent to the laboratory for experimental 
work which is being carried on by the laboratory co-operating with 
the paper industry. 

It was pointed out that in certain dias and under certain con- 
ditions as much as one-third to one-half of a given stand of wood 
js regarded as waste because of decay organisms. The laboratory 
js endeavoring to find a means of utilizing this supposedly useless 
wood and thereby effect a tremendous saving. 

While the experiments thus far have been confined to spruce and 
balsam it is expected that the results can be translated to hemlock 
and it is possible that later research will include work with hem- 
lock and other woods. 

R. S. Kellogg of the News Print Service Bureau reported that 
he has sufficient funds now to complete the textbooks of the paper 
industry. 

Three of the volumes have been completed, the fourth is in page 
proof and the fifth will be prepared next year, Mr. Kellogg said. 

Technical men were reminded of the great growth of their organi- 
zation in the last few years and it was shown that in Wisconsin 
alone the membership increased from 477 to 552 in the last year. 


Apprenticeship Plan Debated 


There a lively discussion of the development of the ap- 
prenticeship plan in the paper industry at the Friday morning meet- 
ing. The work at the Nekoosa-Edwards Company plant was cited 
as an instance of what can be done. About 100 employees of the 
Nekoosa and Port Edwards mills are receiving instruction that is 
given with the co-operation of the Forest Products Laboratory and 
the extension division of the University of Wisconsin. 

H. S. Taylor, president of the Technical Association of the Paper 
and Pulp Industry, and W. G. McNaughton, 
attended the meeting. 

The Friday afternoon meeting of the Technical men was given 
over to a report of the committee on waste heat losses and on 
handling materials. Both of these reports will be found in THe 
Paper TRADE JouRNAL. The report was presented by G. D. Bearce 
and the discussion was led by Mr. 


was 


national secretary, 


McNaughton who urged the 
technical men to send all the information they have on heat savings 
to Mr. Bearce. 

B. T. McBain, assistant genera! manager of the Nekoosa-Edwards 
Co., was chosen general chairman of the convention and presided at 
the joint session on Friday afternoon. Mr. 
the Superintendents’ Association, the 
formerly was a cost accountant. 


McBain is a member of 
Technical Association and 
In his opening address Mr. Mc- 
Bain said the industry needs more meetings where all departments 
might become better acquainted and learn that the industry needs 
all three types of men that the three associations represent. 


Mr. McBain’s Address 

“There was a time when the profit in the pulp and paper industry 
in America was so great that the bank balance of each company 
told the story in a manner satisfactory to the board of directors 
without expensive cost systems,” Mr. McBain said, “when the 
amount of waste from log to finished product went unnoticed and 
the technical man was not of much face value nor even thought of; 
when the superintendent was lord of all he surveyed and did not 
need assistance from anyone, or at least thought he did not. 

“These conditions have changed. Our timber supply is about ex- 
hausted; the margin between cost and selling price is many times 
on the wrong side, while the waste in many, if not in all plants, 
amounts to more than the profit. The industry now is badly in need 
of that complete co-operation from each of the three types of men 
represented here. 

Mr. McBain said he looked forward to the time when the three 
associations will have joint sessions every year for discussion of 
their mutual problems. 


Mayor Reuter’s We'come 


Mayor Henry Reuter extended the welcome of the city of Apple- 
ton to the visitors and responses were made by the heads of the three 
associations. H. S. Taylor responded for the technical men, Fred 
C. Boyce for the superintendents, and C. A. Jasperson for the cost 
accountants. 

“The superintendents, the’ technical men and the cost accountants 
are a trio that are working for more production, better production 
and at lower cost; one depends upon the other,’ Mr. Taylor said in 
his address, which follows: 

“Mayor Reuter, may I on behalf of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry express to you my thanks for your 
kind welcome and say that we greatly — this opportunity to 
meet with you and in your city. 

“To the members of the Sepniiceniinns: and Cost Association, I 
can say that we feel that this meeting in joint session is an event 
to be long remembered. While each association has its own distinc- 
tive problems to attack, and work to carry out, requiring indivi- 
duality of direction, yet jcint sessions such as this in which we can 
discuss our various activities and personal problems are surely the 
right step, and one that if followed will bring a more efficient service 
to the pulp and paper industry which we serve in common. 


Dependent on Each Other 


“The superintendent, the technical man and the cost man, a trio, 
each striving for the single object, more production, better produc- 
tion and at lower cost. If it be for a single objective, why then are 
not those who strive, in a way dependent one on the other ? 

“Let us substitute for the person, words representing vocations, 
namely, theory and practice. Theory must have practice to prove it 
more than a word, and practice without theory brings us back to the 
beginning of things. But neither theory nor practice are of value 
unless delivered at a cost that insures a sale value. The trio is again 
in joint session. 

“We have the airplane, the automobile, the artificial ice plant, the 
paper machine, and countless other time and life savers that theory, 
practice and accounting have given us. Theory planned and per- 
fected, practice put together and produced, and accounting fitted to 
our pocket. The superintendent, the teachnical man and their guar- 


dian, the cost man—and without any one of these three we might still 
be hunting our food with stone clubs and reading the day’s events 
in hieroglyphics from the same material. 


Facts the Universal Need 


“What we all want are facts. We ourselves or our business can- 
not progress without them. The successful nations are those who 
continue unceasingly to discover facts, the unsuccessful, those who 
exist on opinion, or impulse, and starve or live high, depending on 
whether the impulse is wrong or right. 

“Everyone can have an opinion but what good is it without the 
facts? The technical and cost men are on the job to run down facts, 
and thereby prove or disprove opinions if they exist. These facts the 
superintendent turns into production, and if they are facts and in the 
right direction, the answer is the objective we seek—more produc- 
tion, better production and at lower cost. 

“We three, the superintendent, the technical man and the cost man, 
are here together in joint session, and from the spirit that has pre- 
vailed I am most certain that it is but the commencement of a mu- 
tual relation between our respective associations that, if carried on 
and upward, will make these three associations of the pulp and pa- 
per industry a trio which will be hard to excel.” 


Speaks for Forest Reserve 


O. M. Porter of the Woodland section of the paper and pulp as- 
sociation deprecated the fact that while paper manufacturers are con- 
stantly striving for increased production they are losing sight of the 
problem of producing raw material. He declared that the loss of 
timber through disease and from fire is enormous and he urged that 
America be aroused to the need of growing a forest reserve. It was 
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predicted by R. S. Kellogg, also a speaker at the meeting, that many 
paper firms will fall by the wayside in a few years unless the greatest 
problem of the paper industry—that of forestry—is solved. 
Papermill men were urged to exert their influence for the voca- 
tional school by George P. Hambrecht, director of vocational edu- 
cation, who was the chief speaker at the closing banquet. He said 
that vocational education provides a means for the working boy and 
girl to better prepare themselves for life in spite of the handicap 
of being obliged to leave regular school before they have completed 
their elementary education. Millmen were urged to put good in- 


fluences into the lives of these young people to the end that they - 


might become better citizens. 

“The theory of vocational education is right,” Mr. Hambrecht said. 
“Now it is up to you men to see that these children are given the 
proper instructors—teachers who have their héart in their work and 
will have the proper influence to give them a real start in life.” 
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Perkins Plant Moves to Willimansett 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

HoLyoKE, Mass., October 30, 1923.—Official announcement was 
made this week of the proposed transfer of the entire plant and 
machinery of B. F. Perkins & Son, machinists and makers of paper 
mill machinery on Crescent street, Holyoke, to Willimansett where 
a new building is to be erected at a cost of $100,000. The company 
occupied space in the American Tissue Mills, Inc., building. On 
its removal the American Tissue Mills will occupy the vacant space, 
The Perkins Company will double its manufacturing plant. 


Will Start New Paper Machine 


Norwicu, Conn., October 30, 1923—The Uncas Paper Company 
of this place will start their new No. 2 machine within a few days, 
Numerous improvements have been made at the plant. 


MANY GOVERNMENT PAPER BIDS AND AWARDS 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT, ] 


Wasuincrton, D. C., October 31, 1923.—The Government Printing 
Office has received the following bids for 36,000 pounds manila tag 
board, 22%4 x 28%4—75, in 24-inch rolls, 26-inch diameter: The 
Whitaker Paper Company, $.0788 per pound; Dobler and Mudge, 
$.08, f.0.b. Waterville, Me.; Barton, Duer and Koch Paper Com- 
pany, $.082 f.o.b. Washington; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
$076; Coy, Disbrow & Co., $.0634. 

Also the following bids were received on 3,600 pounds sulphite 
writing paper; blue, 21 x 32—36, No. 20; and 78,000 pounds sul- 
phite writing paper, yellow, 24 x 38—39, No. 16, respectively: Al- 
lied Paper Mills, $.09 and $.09; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
$.0934 and 0.0834; The Broderick Paper Company, $.0922 and $.0922 
f.0.b. Washington, and Maurice O’Meara Company, $.1025 and 
$.1025 ; The Whitaker Paper Company, $.0825 and $.0825 ; The Cham- 
pion Fibre Company, $.0978 and $.0928; Reese and Reese, $.1143 and 
$.1143; $.1031 and $.1031; $.0921 and $0921; Samuel S. Alcorn, 
$.09 and $.09; Wilkinson Brothers and Company, $.12 and $.12 and 
$.0968 and $.0968; and $.0905 (yellow); International Paper Com- 
pany, $.0975 and $.0975; Osburn Paper Company, $.098 and $.085; 
Coy, Disbrow & Co., Inc., $.1033 and $.1033; and Old Dominion 
Paper ‘Company, $.1029 and $.09439; and $.09189 (yellow) ; Dobler 
and Mudge, $.085 and $.085; R. A. Cauthorne Paper Company, $.0969 
and $.0969; Trinity Bag and Paper Company, $.0931 and $.0931, all 
f.0b. Washington. 

The Printing Office has also received the following bids on 7,200 
pounds of rough suede cover paper, Sample B, 20 x 25—48: The 
Broderick Paper Company, $.1025 per pound; The Whitaker Paper 
Company, $.1089; Reese and Reese, $.10345; Dobler and Mudge, 
$.1039; Barton, Duer and Koch Paper Company, $.1070; Mathers- 
Lamm Paper Company, $.104; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
$.1235; F. T. Parsons Paper Company, $.1049; Knowlton Brothers, 
$.09875 ; Old Dominion Paper Company, $.1049; Graham Paper Com- 
pany, $.1080. 

Also on 10,300 pounds, map-paper, lithograph finish, Sample B, 
30 x 40—51%4—No. 16: Dobler and Mudge, $18; Old Dominion 
Paper Company, $.16349; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $.18; 
The F. T. Parsons Paper Company, $.1795; The Whitaker Paper 
Company, $.1999; Reese and Reese, $2019; Osburn Paper Com- 
pany; $.185; The Broderick Paper Company, $.2035. 

Bids were also received on 29,150 pounds white ledger paper, vari- 
ous sizes, and 30,150 pounds heavy white ledger paper, 20% x 30%, 
—100% No. 60: Carew Manufacturing Company, $.28 and $.265 per 
pound; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $.32 and $.2875; Whitaker 
Paper Company, $.3111 and $.3177 f.0.b. Washington; Old Dominion 
Paper Company, $.2788; Dobler and Mudge, $27 and $.32 f.o.b. 
Washington; Barton, Duer and Koch Paper Company, $.2625, and 
$.287 f.0.b. Washington; Reese and Reese, $.2694 f.0.b. Washington ; 
L. I. Brown Paper Company, $10.98 ($16.56 per ream) and $14.58 


($25.56 f.o.b. Washington less 3 per cent) ; $18.18 ($20.70 per ream) 
and T. A. Cantwell & Co., $.395. 

Also, on 5,000 green cardboard shipping tags, 534 x 2%: Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company, 1.20 per M; and 1.77; Dobler and 
Mudge, 3,00; Gimbel Brothers, 1.38 and 1.62; The Whitaker Paper 
Company, 1.35 and 1.63; The R. P. Andrews Company, 1.40 and 
1.65; The Denney Tag Company, Inc., 1.38 and 1.54; International 
Tag Company, 1.37 and 1.59; American Tag Company, 2.11 f. o. b. 
Washington. 

The Government Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 1.200 pounds of fine white glazed bond paper, 17 x 22—24: 
L. L. Brown Paper Company, $.36 per pound; Reese and Reese, 
$.2681; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $.32; Dobler and Mudge, 
$.32; Old Dominion Paper Company, $299; T. A. Cantwell & 
Co., $.285. 

Contracts Awarded 


Reese and Reese have been awarded the contract by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office for furnishing 60,000 pounds of melon bristol 
board in 20-inch rolls, at $.05325. The R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany will furnish 9,800 pounds (50 reams) of 22 x 28—196, white 
China board at $15.30 per ream. Bids for these items were opened 
on October 8. 

The Allied Paper Mills will furnish 240,500 pounds (5,500 reams) 
of various sizes of white No. 1 M. F. printing paper at $.07295 
per pound. Knowlton Brothers will furnish 9,600 pounds (200 
reams) of 20 x 25—48, Gobelin blue rough cover paper at $.10375 
and Coy, Disbrow & Co., will furnish 4,000 pounds of back 
lining paper in 24-inch rolls at $.0346 per pound. Bids for these 
items were opened on October 10. 

Samuel S. Alcorn Company will furnish 40,000 pounds of high 
finish sulphite manila paper in 18-inch rolls at $.057 per pound, 
bids for which were opened on October 12, and the Broderick Paper 
Company will furnish 10,400 pounds (100 reams) of 26% x 41, 104, 
light green coated cover paper at $096 per pound, bids for which 
were opened on October 17. 


Will Receive Bids 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, will 
receive bids on November 20 for 13,000 reams of 8 x 10% onion- 
skin typewriter paper. 

Bids will also be received on the same date for 3,000 reams of 
8 x 10%, same for the Mare Island navy yard. Also for 20,000 
packages of 4 x 91% plain finish blotting paper. Bids will also be 
received for 1,500 reams of 16 x 21 white printing paper. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, will 
receive bids on November 13 for 237,000 rolls of toilet paper for 
Atlantic coast navy yards. Bids will also be received on the same 
date for 135,000 rolls for Pacific coast navy yards. 
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YALE—the low-cost handling system 


IS Yale installation in the Katama Mills 
at Lawrence, Mass., furnishes an object 
lesson in material handling efficiency. 

The Yale Spur-Geared Chain Blocks, han- 
dling tire fabrics, as shown above, are suspended 
from Yale Steel-Plate Roller Bearing Trolleys, 
running on acomplete overhead I-Beam system. 
This system is equipped with switches to en- 
able the movement of materials to any part of 
the plant. 

The Yale systern 
in this plant insures 


YALE 


quick transfer of materials and fabrics w’ch 
a minimum of hand labor. It has released 
a number of men for more productive work 
and has been instrumental in substantially 
cutting overhead charges. 

In every industry Yale Material-Handling 
Equipment has proved its value in furnishing 
most efficient and safe methods for transferring 
and transporting materials. 

A half century of experience is back of the 
service Yale engineers are prepared to give 
you—for the asking. 


Chain Blocks | fo, dlifts 
Electric Hoists "i 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
|-Beam Trolleys - For, 


Makers of Yale Products: Locks, Door Closers and Material Handling Equipment 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 
Yale Made is Yale Marked 


Industrial Trucks {~ Shifts 


Systems 
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PHILADELPHIA TRADE GETS 
INTO REAL AUTUMN STRIDE 


Experiences of Paper Industry During Past Week Have Been 
Most Encouraging—Earl R. Wheatly Leaves Paper 
House of Philadelphia to Take Managerial Position in 
New Orleans—George W. Ward Returns to Business 
After Serious Illness and Operation—Scott Paper Co. 
Starts New Paper Machine in Operation—City Secures 
Mossman Property by Condemnation Proceedings. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 30, 1923.—Both divisions of the paper 
distributing industry agree that experiences during the last week 
confirm those of two immediately preceding and that the market has 
now gotten into the full stride of autumn time activities. It is not 
as lively a one, as was hoped for and even sincerely believed would 
be developed but none the less it is increasing and it is the stride of 
a healthful consuming body. For a long time—one of the longest 
in typographical annals—the printing industry has been going 
through a period ranging from dullness to stagnation but with the 
turn of last week it began to enjoy some little betterment. This 
immediately was reflected in the warehouses of the fine paper dis- 
tributors. Moreover there has been among fine paper users a period 
of waiting which now is over since the fall conference at Chicago is 
history. 

Coarse paper business enjoyed during the week something like a 
spurt. In this field too buyers seem by their orders to give ex- 
pression to belief that nothing like a radical reduction can be ex- 
pected for some time to come. As pointed out in these columns, a 
disturbing factor recently was the very frequent offering of Kraft, 
glassines, grease proof, and several lines of the cheapest grades of 
wrapping papers, much below current quotations. Close investiga- 
tion shows that in nearly every instance these cut prices were either 
on side runs, odd sizes or slightly imperfect American products or 
were of surplus stock in this country or rejected shipments of the 
foreign made articles, and that while occasionally large single lots 
were offered, the aggregate of all was really only a drop in the 
bucket compared to the aggregate offerings of all the coarse paper 
mills. In this line there has been no real change of quotations and 
prices are continuing steady to firm for all grades. The particular 
development of the week in the coarse paper field was the increased 
consumption of tissues and the strengthening of prices for them. 


Falling Off in Stock Buying 


The paper stock market is again in a curious condition—quite as 
much as it was a few weeks ago when it was busy while the paper 
distributors were dull. During the last half of the past week especial- 
ly there developed a rather remarkable falling off in sales by the 
packers, and yet despite the fact that paper stock collections are 
meager and that there is no large amount in the warehouses of the 
packers prices softened all along the line. In a general way inside 
quotation as published really is the ruling one but the representa- 
tive packers say that in their opinion a revision of published quo- 
tations would be unwise at this time because they are of opinion that 
the miniature slump of the last few days is transient, and that by 
the close of the week it is probable that the old levels will again be 
reached. 

Wheatly Returns to Southland 


The call of the Southland, from which he recently came has 
been listened to by Earl R. Wheatly, sales promotion manager of 
the Paper House of Pennsylvania. Mr. Wheatly has accepted a 
managerial position with a new paper distributing agency just be- 
ing organized and, after completion of details in New York City, 
leaves to take up his post in New Orleans. The new organization 


will handle both domestic and import papers, together with a line 
of specialties but will trade with wholesalers and jobbers rather 
than with converters or consumers. 


Reading Mills Occupy New Sales Offices 


The Philadelphia sales office of the Reading Paper Mills of Read. 
ing, Pa., whose largest product is high grade printing papers, on 
contract, has been removed from the Merchant and Mariner Build. 
ing at 308 Chestnut street to the much more centrally located Land 
Title and Trust Building at Broad and Chestnut streets, occupying 
room 419. Samuel H. Thompson, who will continue to look after 
the Philadelphia sales, will be in charge of the offices for this ter- 
ritory. The general sales manager offices, under the direction oj 
John K. Mohr, who takes care of the New York sales in person, 
are in the Liberty Building although the general sales offices of the 
mills are in Reading and are in charge of H. E. Walker. 


George W. Ward Returns to Activities 


After an illness of several weeks, the major portion of which 
were spent in the hospital, President George W. Ward, of the D. L 
Ward Company, returned during the week to his activities, entirely 
recovered. Several weeks before the Chicago conference which he 
had hoped to attend, Mr. Ward submitted to an operation for an 
affection of the throat and nose. It was successfully performed but 
hemorrhages ensued necessitating continuance in the institution. 
After recovery Mr. Ward convalesced for a time at Atlantic City 
but this week got into harness again. There has just been added to 
the Ward Sales Promotion Department, Charles Philip Johnston 
who comes to the Ward organization from the Mississippi Valley 
Paper Company of St. Louis. 


Scott Paper Co. Installs New Machine 


There now is in full operation the new 180 inch Fourdrinier ma- 
chine recently installed in the plant of the Scott Paper Company at 
its Chester, Pa., mills, and where an additional production of from 
two to five carloads of tissues and towelings are provided through 
the new equipment. The initial run was made on tissues and later 
there will be turned out on the machine the heavier grade of towel- 
ings. Structural extensions and renovations also have been com- 
pleted, by far the larger of these being the building of a large 
bulkhead on which the pulp storage warehouse fronts. Its com- 
pletion gives a very largely increased capacity for the receipt and 
temporary storage of pulp, which is distributed from it by auto- 
matic conveyors to the several units in the plant. 


City Takes Over Mossman Property 


Settlement was made during the week by the City of Philadelphia 
under condemnation proceedings with P. Mossman & Co., paper 
stock dealers for many years and located at 216-218 North Fifth 
street. The buildings stand on grounds required by the Delaware 
River Bridge Commission for the development of the Philadelphia 
approach to that structure. The firm has taken title to two prop- 
erties, one at 417 N. 4th street and the other at 418 North Orianna 
street. The 4th street property is two stories in height and the 
Orianna street property which abuts it on the rear is three stories 
in height. The two properties have been consolidated and the Ori- 
anna street structure is used as the main building. An up-to-date 
plant has been developed by the introduction of electrical presses, 
balers, conveyors and other improvements. The firm consists of 
three brothers, J. M. Mossman, A. M. Mossman and P. M. Moss- 
man. 

Extensions to Goldman Co. 

Extensive additions to the equipment of the Goldman Paper and 
Paper Stock Company, in the new paper warehouses and sales offices 
at 414 S. Front street, are now in operation in the production of an 
extensive line of products made by this paper converting business. 
Included in the units are a new 82 inch Cameron Slitter and Re- 
winder, an 82 inch Seybold Cutter, 48 inch Brown and Carver flat 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Select some piece of equipment in your mill that 

requires a shower, such as a screen, knotter, — 
thickener, decker, wet machine, washer, paper AIR KIWRIN 
machine or save-all. OPERATING POSITION 
Install a Bird Self-Cleaning Shower Pipe on our . 

free trial offer basis. Use white water in this 

shower in place of fresh water. 

You'll find that white water utilization is prac- 

tical and safe. You'll find that the Bird Self- 

Cleaning Shower Pipe enables you to save large 

quantities of fresh water. Less fresh water 

means less cost for handling and fewer fibres lost 

in the waste water that leaves your mill. 

This offer places you under no obligations. It 

may be the means of saving you a great deal of 

money. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


South Walpole Massachusetts 
Western Representative Canadian putters of Bird 


very : achinery 
T. H. Savery, Jr., 1718 Republic Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd. 


Bidg. 260 St. James Street 
Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 


BIRD Self-Cleaning 
SHOWER PIPE 


5918 
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Fair Volume of Business Reported in Book Papers but Orders 
Are for Most Part Small—Royal Commission’s Plans for 
Future Pulpwood Hearings—Paper Box Men Give Gold 
Watch to F. W. Fisher for His Services in Safety Cam- 
paign—A. F. Rutter Completes Fiftieth Year in Paper 
Business—Important Changes in Sales Tax Regulations— 
Many Notes and Jottings of the Industry. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Toronto, Ontario, October 29, 1923.—Business in the paper line 
remains about the same. In certain ranges the volume is increas- 
ing but in others it remains rather dull. The news print mills 
continue active and are running to capacity, with shipping facili- 
ties in every way satisfactory. During the past nine months the 
output has been greater than in any corresponding period, and 
about ninety per cent of the total production is exported. Some 
talk is heard in regard to prices for the coming year but it is not 
expected there will be any change in quotations. 

In the book paper line there is a fair volume of trade but orders 
for the most part are small. Some mills have recently taken very 
sizable orders for catalogue and half-tone news, and one plant re- 
ports that it has orders ahead for the next two months. Other 
producers have orders for only a few days in advance. 

Board manufacturers are not rushed by any means and paper box 
plants report that business is none too brisk at the present time. 
The rag and paper stock market is fair and there have been no 
recent changes in prices except on mixed papers, which have dropped 
twenty cents per cwt. 

The groundwood pulp market keeps up well and most mills have 
orders on tap for some time. The absence of any heavy fall rains so 
far has caused mills in certain parts of the country to run only to a 
limited capacity. Some manufacturers are asking as high as $55 
a ton for their product. So far as sulphite is concerned there has 
been a slight weakening in prices. 

The recent rise of several dollars in groundwood prices has 
added to the profits of Canadian groundwood plants. The paper 
mills with extra groundwood production have also benefited. The 
news print mills, which have no surplus for sale, have not directly 
shared the advance except that the high groundwood values have 
given assurance that news print prices cannot be reduced at the 
present time. 

It is stated that the Royal Commission on pulpwood which has 
been holding sittings in the Maritime provinces, will continue its 
work in the east and then travel west to the Pacific Coast, and 
that no hearings will be fixed in Ontario until after the new year. 
So far the evidence adduced from nearly all witnesses has revealed 
a strong inclination against the proposed embargo on freehold wood 
exportation. 


Gold Watch for F. W. Fisher 


At the last regular meeting of the Toronto Carton Club, F. W. 
Fisher, of F. W. Fisher & Co., paper box manufacturers, was 
given a gold watch in recognition of his services in connection with 
the Safety campaign that has been in progress among paper box 
makers. The presentation was made by. W. P. Bennett, president 
of the Rudd Paper Box Company, who is a former president of 
the Canadian Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association. 


Fifty Years in Paper Business 
A. F. Rutter recently celebrated his fiftieth year of active con- 
nection with Warwick Brothers and Rutter, manufacturing sta- 
tioners, Toronto. He entertained the directors of the organization 
and the heads of the various departments at a dinner at his home, 
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TRADE IN CERTAIN LINES 
REMAINS DULL IN TORONTO 


Rutland Villa, 66 Glen Road. The occasion was a happy one and 
the members of large houses in the same line in Toronto, sent a 
handsome bouquet of roses to Mr. Rutter, who was takei into 
partnership in the firm in 1886. He began at the foot of the lad. 
der and has made steady progress to his present high position jn 
the trade. For several years he was a member of the city council 
of Toronto. 


Operation of the Sales Tax Act 


C. W. Graham of Hamilton, former president of the Canadian 
Paper Trade Association, recently had a conference on adjustment 
of the sales tax regulations with the Department of Customs ang 
Excise in Ottawa. In a recent letter sent out to the members of 
the C. P. T. A. by N. L. Martin, general secretary, Toronto, he 
says that the Department has evidently found out that the law, 
as understood at the time of the annual meeting of the Association 
lately held in Montreal, would prove unpractical in operation and, 
with apparent great liberty, has modified the regulations in such 
a manner that the whole affair is much simplified. The new 
regulations, which are of much interest to the paper trade, are :— 

All licensed manufacturers will also be allowed to operate as 
licensed jobbers. 

On all purchases from licensed manufacturers or licensed whole- 
salers for re-sale, either in the same condition or after further 
processing, there will be no tax. 

On sales to other licensed manufacturers or licensed whiole- 
salers, there will be no tax. 

On sales to non-licensees, of goods of their own manufacture or 
production, they will collect a tax of six per cent on the invoice 
price. 

On sales to non-licensees, of goods other than their own manu- 
facture or production, they will pay the government six per cent, 
based on their cost price, but will be under no necessity to show 
the amount on the invoice. 

Deduction of tax on goods on hand on January 1, 1924. Licensed 
manufacturers or wholesalers are entitled to a deduction on all 
goods on hand of the amount of the sales tax actually paid by them 
since May 19, 1920. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 


George C. Winlow, sales manager of Lincoln Mills, Merritton, 
Ont., has returned to Toronto after an extended business trip 
throughout the western provinces, going as far as the Pacific Coast. 

Fred Smith of Smith, Davidson and Wright, wholesale paper 
dealers, Vancouver, who attended the recent convention of the 
Canadian Paper Trade Association in Montreal, spent a few days 
in Toronto last week calling upon his friends. 

1. H. Weldon and S. F. Duncan of the Provincial Paper Mills, 
Toronto, and N. L. Martin, general secretary of the Canadian Paper 
Trade Association, are enjoying a deer and duck hunting expedition 
into the French river district. 

W. J. Trimble, of Toronto, who is a widely known contractor 
in the pulp and paper mills line, has started construction work on 
the large new news print mill which is being erected in North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., by the Ontario Paper Company. 

J. Hewitt, Jr., president of Paper Sales, Ltd., Toronto, is spend- 
ing a few days hunting deer in the Huntsville district. 

M. McKay, of the York Paper Box Company, Toronto, who has 
been ill for some time, has returned to his duties. 

At the last regular meeting of the Toronto Carton Club, Mr. 
Forth of the A. D. Shoup Co., Toronto, gave an interesting cost 
demonstration on the manufacture of a handkerchief box. 

Mrs. Scofield, wife of Frank C. Scofield, office manager of W. J. 
Gage & Co., manufacturing stationers, Toronto, died recently «t 
her home after a long illness. She is survived by her husband and 
two sons. 

A. Ferguson, of the Department of Lands and Forests, has been 
promoted to the position of assistant to Walter C. Cain, deputy 
minister of Lands and Forests for Ontario. 
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SLL works of quality must bear a 
price in proportion to the time, 

= skill, and risk attending their in- 
vention and manufacture. Those things 
called dear are, when justly estimated, 


cheapest.” John Ruskin 


Use Set ween et UO 5 


Why We are making a Quality Product 


Experience has proven that in the long run the most suc- 
cessful firms are those who give the best value; the finest 
quality at a price fair to both the purchaser and the manu- 
facturer. That is why we are producing paper and pulp 
mill machinery of especially high quality. Perhaps equip- 
ment of this better quality costs a bit more to install, but 
this little bit more is returned many times by the greater 
efficiency and longer life of the machine. We are builders 
ef Niagara Beaters, Holland Type Beaters, Washers, 
Bleachers, Centrifugal Pumps, Stuff Pumps, Wet Ma- 
chines, Board Machines, Cylinder Machines, etc. 


Valley Iron Works Company Kwemiiad et ails 
Plant: New York Office: will bring to you an 
APPLETON, WIS. 350 MADISON AVENUE attractive booklet 
telling you more re- 
garding our product. 

Write for it today. 
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WASTE PAPER MARKET IN 
CHICAGO PROVES ERRATIC 


Took a Downward Slant Last Week and Is Now Staging a 
Come-Back—Wausau Sulphate Fibre Co. Conducts 
Vigorous Advertising Campaign — Fibre Making Proc- 
esses, Inc., Move to New Quarters — Champion 
Coated Paper Co. Entertains Craftsmen’s Club of the 
Sixth District—Central States Paper Trade Association to 
Hold Next Meeting in Pittsburgh on December 4. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Cuicaco, Ill, October 29, 1923.—There has been no change to 
speak of during the past week in the Chicago paper market, par- 
ticularly in the finer stocks such as bond, ledgers, writings and 
coated. However, a sustained demand is reported on these upper 
grades by merchants. 

In the board branch of the paper industry conditions are still in 
an unsatisfactory condition. The market has not returned to its 
normal state and, while members of this division advise that sea- 
sonal demands should soon be felt, they cannot say definitely what 
the future holds forth. F. D. Wilson, Chicago sales manager for 
the Robert Gair company, reviews the paper board situation at the 
present time in this statement: 

“The market has slowed off materially during the last sixty days 
without any apparent reason. We cannot account for it because 
it should really be our busy season. Stocks are very low in the 
hands of the consumers because they have curtailed buying to the 
minimum. Naturally, it has a depressing effect on the market and 
the whole paper industry has been under a general depression. It 
is an industry that is governed largely by general conditions of the 
country and apparently it is reflecting some of those conditions 
at the present time. Mills have been operating at approximately 
85 per cent of normal and either the consumer must begin buying 
or the mills will have to shut down for a while. However, we are 
looking forward to a better business during the month of November. 
With the Christmas season coming on the demand for paper boxes 
to pack some of the holiday merchandise will doubtless stimulate 
trade and show increased sales.” 


Waste Paper Takes a Dip 


Waste paper took a downward slant the early part of last week 
and is just now staging a comeback. The trend of the market is 
shown in the record of offerings and sales at the Paper Industries 
Exchange, under John R: Mauff. In the first part of the week 
offerings of waste paper were heavy but the market was only fairly 
active and buyers did not appear to be interested. It was the 
general report that all boxwood mills were over-stocked, the in- 
ventory statistics showing an average supply on hand sufficient for 
six weeks’ consumption. Buyers became interested only in cheap 
offerings on the day following and while bidding was more spirited 
with sellers apparently anxious to move stocks, the market for 
waste paper closed weak with sales showing a decline of from $1 
to $1.50 a ton since the close of the trading last week. 

Toward the end of the week waste paper began to climb again 
while boards were a little off. One sale of plain chip board was 
made at $45 per ton f. o. b. cars Chicago. While this was a low 
price it was the first actual trade in that item on the Exchange for 
some time. 


Advertising Campaign on “Mosinee” 

Daily newspapers in nearly all of the large cities of the country 
are carrying advertisements of “Mosinee” wrapping paper, the 
product of the Wausau Sulphate Fibre Company. Space all the 
way from a quarter page to a full page is being used but not di- 
rectly under the name of the Wausau company. In fact, in most 
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of these advertisements the manufacturer's name is not referred to 
at all. The local merchant handling the product is played up. A 
large photograph at the top shows a quantity of vari-sized rolls of 
kraft paper with the Mosinee label prominently displayed. In all 
of this publicity, it is the primary idea to impress the trade name 
upon the consuming public. 


Fibre Making Process, Inc., Moves 


Fibre Making Processes, Inc., has moved from the Tower Build- 
ing to the new London Guarantee and Accident Building. Fibre 
Making Processes, Inc., manufactures barking drums used in paper 
mills for removing the bark from logs as they come from the 
forests. 


Meeting of Central States Association 


It is announced from the office of Charters K. Higgins, in the 
Conway Building, Chicago, that the next meeting of the Central 
States Paper Trade Association will be held in Pittsburgh, Pa, 
on December 4, 1923. 


Champion Company Entertains 

Report of a recent affair at the plant of the Champion Coated 
Paper Company, at Hamilton, Ohio, was given out at the Chicago 
office of the concern which is under the management of Bob But- 
terworth. On Saturday, October 20, the Craftsmen’s Club of the 
Sixth District, of the printers’ organization, which comprises Cin- 
cinnati, Dayton and Hamilton, met at the Elks Temple. There 
were 243 members of the different clubs present who were the 
guests of Alexander Thomson, vice-president and sales manager 
of the Champion Coated Paper Company at a sumptuous dinner 
at the club. 

This meeting followed a trip of inspection through the mills of 
the Champion company in the afternoon. The evening's program 
was under the chairmanship of G. Walker Towen, international 
representative from Cincinnati. Mr. Thomson was a speaker of 
the occasion. Other speakers of the evening were Walter J. Berg, 
editor of the Ben Franklin Witness, Cincinnati, and J. Clyde Os- 
wald, editor of the American Printer, of New York. Both de- 
livered inspiring messages. 

At the close of the session, the presidents of the Cincinnati and 
Dayton clubs voiced their sincere appreciation of Mr. Thomson's 
hospitality and courtesy and thanked him for providing such an ex- 
cellent meeting to promote the exchange of ideas among the clubs. 


Michigan Mill Superintendents Meet 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Katamazoo, Mich., October 30, 1923.—While European paper 
makers are not more careful in the manufacture and quality of their 
products than the average American manufacturer, they give far 
greater attention to the matter of costs and every known method 
and device that will effect a saving is pressed into service. 

That opinion was advanced by F. A. Smith, of the W. B. Ogles- 
by Paper Company, Middietown, Ohio, during the course of a talk 
delivered last Wednesday evening before a meeting of the Michi- 
gan Division of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ 
Association. Mr. Smith has just returned from an extended tour 
of Europe, during which he visited mills in France, Germany, 
England, Norway and Sweden. 

F. W. Vickery, of Vickerys, Inc., London, was present and de- 
scribed his felt conditioner and the interesting methods taken to 
test its worth. 

O. E. Kiaer, of Buck, Kiaer and Company, New York, dealers 
in Scandinavian pulps, was a third visitor at the meeting. H¢« 
was a listener during the session. He later stated that his brother, 
Thorry Kiaer, was chief engineer in charge of immense mills lo- 
cated at Dubrowka, near Petrograd. These were closed during 


the revolution, but the Soviet Government has requested that they 
be reopened. 
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Established 1886 


Dependability 


Is quite a comprehensive word and 
covers alot of space on this page but it also 
covers many questions that vex a buyer. It 
means that he can depend on getting the 
right material at the right time, at the right 


price—when buying from us. 


For over thirty-seven years we have been 
building a reputation for DEPENDA- 
BILITY. 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
U. S. A, 


European Offices: 
Stureplan 13, 
Stockholm, Sweden 
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SAY AMERICAN INTERESTS 
ARE INFLUENCING CANADA 


Frank J. D. Barnjum Makes Sensational Charges Against 
Government which He Says Has Rendered Findings in 
Favor of a Pulpwood Embargo Abortive—St. Regis 
Pulp and Paper Co. Plans to Build Pulp Mill at Cap 
Rouge—W ork Starts on Megiscane River Power Sites— 
Brompton Co. to Redeem First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
Bonds—Canadian News Print Production Grows. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

MonTrREAL, Que., October 30, 1923.—A sensation has been sprung 
in Canada during the week by the publication of a letter sent to the 
Royal Commission on Pulpwood by Frank J. D. Barnjum in which 
Mr. Barnjum charges that American interests are exercising un- 
due influences on the Canadian Government in regard to the ques- 
tion of pulpwood embargo and that the Government has passed a 
secret Order-in-Council exempting for a period of 10 years all 
‘wood exported under contracts bearing date prior to June 1, 1923, 
from the provisions of any embargo that might later be applied 
by the Government. 

Mr. Barnjum states that the reason why he has not appeared be- 
fore the Commission is because of the revelations he now makes 
and because he believes the Government at Ottawa has already 
taken the means to render any findings of the Commission in favor 
of an embargo abortive. He declares that American interests have 
raised an enormous fund to fight the proposed embargo and that 
their emissaries in Ottawa and elsewhere are pulling wires with the 
Ministers. 

In reply to Mr. Barnjum, a semi-official notice has been issued 
from Ottawa stating that numerous Orders-in-Council are never 
published in the Official Gazette and that no particular significance 
attaches to the fact that the Order referred to by Mr. Barnjum 
was not gazetted. That the Order was passed was admitted. 

Mr. Barnjum’s letter has not evoked much comment in the 
‘Canadian press but the Financial Times, of Montreal, protests 
against the Canadian public being left in ignorance of such an 
important action by the Government until some of the “confidential” 
bulletins from across the border have found their way into this 
country. 

Big Pulp Mill Planned 

It is reported that the St. Regis Pulp and Paper Company, 
which has important mills on the North Short of the St. Lawrence, 
and at various other points in this province, is contemplating the 
establishment of a pulp mill at Cap Rouge, near Quebec. It is also 
learned that already the company has obtained from the Canadian 
National Railways a large area of land at a point known as the 
Cap Rouge pier and wharf. The cost of the mill, it is said, will 
reach over $4,000,000. 


Belgo News Print Output 


Hubert Biermans, president and general manager of the Belgo 
Canadian Paper Company, has returned from an extended visit to 
Europe. While Mr. Biermans’ trip was largely of a personal na- 
ture, it is understood that while in Belgium, he made a final settle- 
ment of some details in connection with the transfer of the owner- 
ship of the company to Canadian hands. The distribution of the 
bonds and preferred stock of the company among Canadian in- 
vestors was very widely made. The new machine of the company 
continues to show results far better than had been anticipated. 
While rated at only 75 tons per day, it is producing up to 96 tons 
daily, with the result that the extra tonnage represents a consider- 
able increase in profit to the company. A second machine is being 


installed and will start production towards the end of November, 
This will bring the production of the company very close to 4 
tons of news print daily. To meet the demands of the extra paper 
tonnage it has been found necessary to increase the groundwood 
output of Belgo, and two new groundwood machines have beeq 
brought into operation, increasing the company’s groundwood pulp 
capacity by some 40 tons a day. 


Progress on the Kenogami Dams 


Residents of the parish of St. Cyriac, Que., which will be sub. 
merged by the waters of the Kenogami dams being erected at that 
point have not all accepted the offers made by the Running Streams 
Commission and it is stated that work may be slightly delayed as a 
result. The total cost of purchasing the land now occupied by the 
residents of that municipality, coupled with the indemnities which 
are to be paid to those affected, is expected to reach nearly $1,000. 
000. For the benefit of those who are obliged to move away, the 
Running Streams Commission has placed at their disposal 9) 
acres of land on the heights a short distance from the present vil- 
lage. This land is being sold by lots at a nominal price, and 
through this means the commissioners expect to persuade the in- 
terested parties to come to an agreement without having to resort 
to expropriation proceedings. Work on the dams is reported as 
progressing well, and the $2,000,000 works located at the upper 
part of the Saguenay river are expected to be completed within 
fifteen months. 

New Power Sites Leased 

Work will be started this week on the Megiscane river for the 
immediate exploitation of the group of rapids which were leased 
by auction last week from the Quebec Government by a syndicate 
including L. N. Huard, of Levis, who represented certain interests 
said to include E. W. Topin, M. P., of the Brompton Pulp Com- 
pany. Not only will the water power available be immediately 
harnessed, but the construction of a pulp mill at a cost of $1,000,000 
as well as a news print mill, which will mean additional expendi- 
tures reaching over $1,000,000, has been decided upon by the inter- 
ests which have completed the deal. The mills will be located in 
the proximity of important timber limits in the Temiskaming region 
and are expected to be in operation by the end of next year. 

The North Shore Power Company, which already has a power 
house on the Batiscan River, and which supplies electricity to sev- 
eral sections of Three Rivers, including part of the city of Three 
Rivers, has obtained the lease of the “Chute de la Chominde” on 
the Batiscan River for an annual rental of $1,505, this being $5 
over the upset price and the company being the only bidder. 


Brompton Redeeming Bonds 

The Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., announces its in- 
tention of redeeming on November 1, the balance of the issue of 
first mortgage sinking fund 6 per cent bonds maturing in 1927, 
at 105 and accrued interest. This issue, which was put out in 
1907, originally amounted to $1,000,000, $896,000 having been pre- 
viously redeemed. The total funded debt of the company as shown 
in the last annual balance sheet was $5,153,200, the bonds which 
it is planned to retire being the oldest of the four issues. First 
consolidated sixes, due 1935, to the amount of $104,000, are held in 
escrow to provide for the redemption. 


News Print Production Increasing 

Figures now available show that during the first nine months of 
the year the production of news print by Canadian mills amounted 
to 944,980 tons. This quantity is considerably greater than the to- 
tal previously reached in any complete year with the exception of 
1922 when the output was 1,081,364 tons. In the corresponding 
nine months of 1922 the Canadian mills produced 799,373 tons so 
that this year’s output up to the end of September exceeds that 
for last year by 145,447 tons or over 18 per cent. The following 


(Continued on page 70) 
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ADOPT SPECIFICATIONS FOR WASTE PAPER 


The Paper Industries Exchange on October 16 adopted the fol- 
lowing waste paper specifications : 

No. 1 Mixed Papers—This grade shall consist of dry waste 
paper which has been sorted and cleaned by screening, dusting or 
hand sorting, and packed in machine pressed bales weighing not less 
than 800 pounds or more than 1,500 pounds. Not to contain more 
than one (1%) per cent of foreign materials and objectionable 
papers. See definitions. 

No. 2 Mixed Papers.—Dry, unsorted paper in bales of 100 pounds 
and over. Not to contain more than five (5%) per cent, either 
weight or bulk, of foreign material and objectionable papers. This 
grade to be free from City Dump Paper. See definitions. 

Dump or City Mixed—To be packed and sold as such. 

Box Board Cuttings——To consist wholly of cuttings and clippings 
from paper box factories. It shall be dry and free from dirt and 
refuse matter, and packed in bales weighing 100 pounds and over. 
This grade to be accepted as good delivery on No. 1 repacked 
Mixed Paper. 


Definitions 


Foreign Material includes every non-paper substance. 

Objection Papers, including Paraffined, Greased, Glazed, Parch- 
ment, Tar, Carbon, Wall Paper, Book Covers and Strings. 

When stock of an inferior grade is shipped and the fact is ap- 
parent without opening bales, notice of rejection must be promptly 
given shipper. 

If No. 2 stock is shipped where No. 1 stock has been ordered, 
buyer can refuse the shipment by giving seller reasonably prompt 
notice, or he may take same in at a reduction of Four ($4.00) Dol- 
lars per ton. i 

News—Over Issues—This grade shall consist of overruns and 
unsold newspapers direct from the newspaper offices, folded as they 
come from the press in securely tied ‘bundles. 

No. 1 News.—Strictly dry, clean, sorted and repacked newspapers 
in machine pressed bales weighing not less than 500 pounds or more 
than 1,500 pounds. Not to contam-more than one (1%) per cent 
of foreign material and objectionable papers. See definition. 

No. 2 News.—This grade shall consist .of dry newspaper, which 
has not been recleaned or sorted; in bales weighing between 500-and 
1,500 pounds each. Not to contain more than five (5%) per cent 
of foreign material and objectionable papers. See definitions. 

Bundled News.—Same grade as No. 2 and to be-sold as. such. 

News Blanks—Shall consist of white news cuttings or sheets, 
free from all printed matter, and not to contain more than two 
(2%) per cent tinted blanks. In bales of 400 to 1,500 pounds each. 

No. 1 Printed Manilas—Shall consist of dry, sorted and re- 
packed manilas and strong fiber paper, writing paper and good office 
waste, in bales of 400 to 1,500 pounds each. Not to contain over 
three (3%) per cent of mixed, news, box cuttings or objectionable 
paper and foreign material. See definitions. 

Container Manilas—Shall consist of sorted or unsorted depart- 
ment store paper, which contains a large per cent of strong fiber 
stock, in bales of 300 pounds and over. Not to contain more than 
three (3%) per cent of foreign material and objectionable paper. 
See definitions. 

No. 1 Kraft—Shall consist of dry, sorted and cleaned Kraft 
Papers in bales of 300 to 1,200 pounds each. This stock must not 
contain more than one (1%) per cent of foreign material and ob- 
jectionable papers. See definitions. 

Hard White Shavings—Shall consist of dry, hard, sized, white 
writing paper, free from all colors and tints, groundwood, foreign 
materials and objectionable papers. May have some machine ruled 
paper, but not printed ruled. In bales 400 to 1,200 pounds each. 
See definitions. 

Soft White Shavings——Shall consist of dry, all white book paper 
cuttings, not to contain more than two (2%) per cent groundwood, 


colors and tints or more than (8%) per cent coated paper. In 
bales 400 to 1,200 pounds each. 


Paper Exchange Men Answer Questions 


About 75 persons gathered at the room of the New York 
Paper Industries Exchange in the Pershing Square Building last 
Thursday forenoon when non-members were informed regarding 
the purposes of the Exchange and were given the opportunity of 
asking questions. 

George W. Gair, president of the Exchange, spoke briefly of 
what had been accomplished during the ten days the Exchange had 
been in existence and then introduced John R. Mauff, executive 
vice president, who spoke of the progress of the Chicago Exchange 
during the two months of its existence. He declared that its 
success was regarded by him as a miracle pure and simple. He 
named several of the new members who had been hard to convince 
that the Exchange would be a good thing but who had finally 
joined and were now among the most enthusiastic of the members. 

After Mr. Mauff had outlined the purposes of the Exchange, 
an invitation was extended to all who were present to ask any 
questions that would serve to rid their minds of any doubts they 
might have about the Exchange. 

Several took advantage of the opportunity. One man wanted to 
know how a buyer or a seller could be assured of the responsi- 
bility of a man he was doing ‘business with if he happened to be 
someone he did not know. He was told that the membership fee 
was a sort of running collateral and that a member could cal! for 
a deposit if there was any doubt in his mind as to responsibility. 

There were a ifwumber of brokers present and one gentleman 
who appeared to act as spokesman asked information on several 
points which the brokers had been deliberating over. 

The meeting lasted from 11 te 12 o'clock, the trading commenc- 
ing as usual at the latter hour. Just before close of the meeting 
Mr. Gair called for new members and several responded by 
joining.. The brokers announced that they would hold a meeting 
among themselves and discuss the advisability of joining. 

Mr. Mauff presided at the regular trading hour and the trading 
was fairly brisk.: 


Exchange Gets New Members 

The New York branch of the’ Paper Industries Exchange an- 
nounces the acquisition, this week, of the following new members: 

Gatti Paper Stock Company. 

Concord Paper Company. 

Lincoln-Melrose Company. 

Atterbury Brothers, Inc. 

The Exchange also announces that a committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Metropolitan District paper stock dealers and brokers 
to co-operate with a committee representing the paper mills, the 
ultimate purpose being the taking of membership in the Exchange. 


To Have Statistical Bureau 
The Paper Industries Exchange of Chicago and New York an- 
nounces that on November 1 it will take over its own market 
service department and statistical bureau. It will be maintained 
for the exclusive benefit of its members but considerable of the 
information will be made available for public use through the daily 
press and trade magazines. 


Goes With National Roofing Co. 

York, Pa. October 30, 1923—W. T. Hanson, formerly with 
H. F. Watson Company, Erie, Pa., has taken the position of 
Superintendent of the National Roofing Manufacturing Company, 
York, Pa. 
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A Contribution to the Science of Paper Making 


A most revolutionary innovation in the 
science of modern paper-making is the ad- 
vent of the BELOIT REMOVABLE AND 
ADJUSTABLE FOURDRINIER. 


It does away with heavy lifting when 
changing wires as the entire Fourdinier part 
is quickly and easily rolled out and wire 
changes made in an hour or less, from paper 


to paper, instead of taking three to four 
hours as heretofore. With this new method 
it is impossible to damage Rolls or Bearings. 

Shake parts are detached simply by throw- 
ing over a lever. Suction boxes are detached 
by a quick-release lever. The mechanism 
and operation is so easy and simpie, you 
will wonder why it was not thought of be- 
fore. 


Paper makers desiring the latest labor- and time-saving machinery 
will be well repaid by calling im our service engineers to discuss any 
problems dealing with any kind of equipment required in mill 


operation. 


Send for special bulletin illustrating these features. 


Beloit IronjWorks 


Established 
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Crade-Marks Department 


Conpuctep By NationaL Trape-Marx Co., Wasuincton, D. C. 


The following are trade-mark applications pertinent to the field di 
in the United States Patent , which have been Ke publication ont 


are in line for early registration unless opposition is filed promptly. For further 
information address National Trade Mark Company, Barrister Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C., trade mark specialists. As an additional service feature to its read- 
ers, Pargk Trape Journal gladly offers to them an advance search free of 
charge on any they may contemplate adopting or registering. 

Isus—No. 178,158. Julius Baumgarten & Sohne Verreignte 
Pap-et all, Vienna, Austria. For paper trade products. 

Dupasco—No. 181,437. Duluth Paper and Stationery Company, 
Duluth, Minn. For crepe papers, toilet papers, tablets, etc. 

X1Lo—No. 182,128. The J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago. 
For envelopes and paper for making envelopes. 

Duat-Use—No. 182,503. Dual-Use Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 
for paper products. 

Lin-O-Typre—No. 182,793. 
paper and envelopes. 

Frpre-Tex—No. 182,891. The Stevens Paper Mills, Inc., Wind- 
sor, Conn. For light-weight fibre board. 

Draw-Tex—No. 182,893. The Stevens Paper Mills, Windsor, 
Conn. For paper for mechanical drawings. 

RapiumM—No. 183,546. Wortendyke Manufacturing Company, 
Richmond, Va. For paper bags. 

Lyn-KiotH—No. 183,896. The Tissue Company, Saugerties, 
N. Y. For paper napkins. 

Pus.icity—No. 183,939. Peninsular Paper Company, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. For cover paper. 

Bonnite—No. 184,350. Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 
For toilet paper. 

Famy—No. 184,352. 
For toilet paper. 

HratHEerR—No. 184,354. Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 
For toilet paper. 

Mermes—No. 184,355. Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 
For toilet paper. 

Purpte FeaTHER—No. 184,358. Northern Paper Mills, Green 
Bay, Wis. For toilet paper. 

Rep Porrpy—No. 184,360. Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, 
Wis. For toilet paper. 

Feperat 1776—No. 184,443. Federal Paper Board Company, Inc., 
Bogota, N. J. For paperboard for boxing and wrapping. 

Cuamois Sxin—No. 184,654. The Diem & Wing Paper Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. For wrapping paper. 

CricosaA Writinc—No. 184,655. The Diem & Wing Paper Com- 
pany. For wrapping paper. 

Snow Fraxe—No. 184,658. The Diem & Wing Paper Company. 
For wrapping paper. 

Crepo—No. 184,707. Edwin S. Bender, Orange Cove, Calif. For 
checks. 

Gamiet—No. 184,746. The Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wis. For wrapping paper. 

Fancirut Picture—No. 184,771. Mick S. Stephenson, Chicago. 
_ For cigarette papers. 

PicruRE OF A PINE TREE WITH THE INITIALS T F—No. 185,163. 
Taverner & Fricke, Los Angeles, Calif. For wrapping paper, etc. 


The Fair, Chicago. For writing 


Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 


Installing Briner Economizer of Laurentide 


Granp Mere, Que., October 20, 1923.—At the paper mill of the 
Laurentide Company, Ltd., work has been started on the Briner 
Economizer, which is being connected to the exhaust of some of 
its paper machine dryers to utilize heat that has previously gone 
to waste. : 

The J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation, of New York City, 
is supervising the installation, which, it is hoped, will be completed 
by January 1. 


— 


PHILADELPHIA TRADE PICKS UP 
(Continued from page 28) 
cutter and 72 inch Hamblet sheeter. The firm specializes on job lots 
of all kinds of paper, printing and wrapper, and is prepared to con- 
vert them into the requirements of both industries. The head of the 
firm is Harry Goldman and the general manager Emil Rosenthal, 
Much attention is being given just now to the salvaging of stock ag- 
gregating in value a quarter million dollars and purchased from those 
having control of the disposition of the fire and water damaged stock 
of the Garrett-Buchanan Company. The old building which was 
for many years occupied by the firm of Charles Goldman, as a 
paper stock headquarters at 333 North American street has been 
converted into a storage building for paper stock while the new lo- 
cation is being devoted exclusively to the handling and conversion 
of new papers. 
Report Blair County Paper Industry 

During the week there was sent out by the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs an address made by its head, M. Hoke 
Gottschall, Director of the Bureau of Statistics and Information, 
to the Altoona Chamber of Commerce and dealing with that city 
and the surrounding Blair County industries. He said that ex- 
cluding the big Pennsylvania R. R. Shops, the paper and printing 
industries of. city and county surpassed in production valuation, all 
other industries with an aggregate of $10,209,400, this being but 
two per cent less than in the year before. Going into details he 
said the value of the job printing was $175,400; of newspapers and 
periodicals, $776,200; of printing paper, $6,021,800; stationery paper, 
$994,900; and miscellaneous pulp products, $2,153,900. 

News Notes of Phila. 

A two weeks’ vacation trip is being enjoyed by Simon Walter, 
head of S. Walter, Inc., who is sojourning at French Lick Surings, 
Indiana, and who will continue his trip on business matters to Chi- 
cago and other middle west points. 

Clyde G. Cobaugh, proprietor of Cobaugh-Blottings, returned dur- 
ing the week from a visit to the plant of the Standard Paper Manu- 
facturing Company, Richmond, Va., to arrange for larger stocks 
of that company products featured by him. 

Harvey E. Platt, treasurer of the J. L. N. Smythe Company, is 
on a visit to the firm’s kraft mills at Windsor Locks, Conn. 

Charles P. Mitchell formerly in charge of the specialty depart- 
ment of the Mather Paper Company, has severed his connection with 
that firm. The management of the department in the future will 
be under the direction of Charles W. Mather, head of the firm. 

The new half million dollar building of the Paper Manufacturers’ 
Company, 5th and Willow, Callowhill and Orianna streets is near- 
ing completion and the firm is hopeful that it will be able to oc- 
cupy it by the end of November. 

Charles H. Clinton of the Clinton Paper Company, Liberty Build- 
ing, has returned from a trip to the paper mills in New York 
State. There has been added to the Clinton Paper Company forces 
Charles C. Stewart formerly with the Newton Falls Paper Company, 
as general manager and previously with the American Writing 
Paper Company as assistant superintendent. 

W. C. Hamilton and Sons’ mill, at Miquon, just outside Philadel- 
phia, has confined operation to a five-day week instead of the former 
six-day run on its four machines producing ledgers, offset, book 
and writing papers. 


Paper and Pulp Officers 

At the twelfth annual Safety Congress of the National Safety 
Council held at Buffalo from October 1 to 5, the following officers 
were elected by the Paper and Pulp section :— 

G. W. Phillips, Champion Fibre Company, Canton, N. C., chair- 
man; F. H. Rosebush, Nekoosa Edwards Paper Company, Port 
Edwards, Wis., vice-chairman; S. L. Bush, Crocker-McElwain 
Company, Holyoke, Mass., secretary. 
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A roll filled with three bar cluster filling. The sections are made using 
two as well as three bars. 


A few of the many advantages due to beating stock with cluster filled rolls— 


With this equipment your stock will be drawn out into a good, long felting 
fibre. 


You may beat your stock a shorter time than usual and with a slight brush 
draw out the fibre instead of cutting it short. 

You can beat the same time and obtain better formation and strength. 

You can make a more uniform sheet as well as stronger. 

You can increase the pop test. 

You can change the beating surface from free to slow stock. 


New York Office 


50 East 42nd St., 
Phone Vanderbilt 6864 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCKS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 





For the Month Ending August 31, 1923, and for the Eight Months Ended August 31, 1923, as Compared 
with Corresponding Months of Previous Year 
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IMPORTS—PAPER. 
a 
a August a Months Ended August 31—, 
PAPER AND MANUFACTURES OF ——1922——__,  ~ ———-192 ——<$— 1922 —$$<— 1923 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Paper, except printed matter (total) ...... é opkees $6,863,045 ....... $10,140,431 Sc dveic’ $53,551,943 iececes $76,409,359 
Printing papers— | 

Standard news print........... Ibs..Free 163,559,854 5,866,289 231,818,743 ° 8,545,200 1,296,157,179 45,415,983 1,720,837,490 64,209,410 

All other, n. €. 8. ....---.+05- Ibs..Dut. 214,743 16,396 1,262,569 71,218 1,004;625 97,693 10,407,541 $31,274 
Grease proof and waterproof papers.lbs..Dut. —_....... nettesa 152,458 16,735 Soites's eakees 1,911,456 178,956 
Wrapping paper ........-.+.0++ Ibs..Dut. 3,600,895 155,401 7,952,650 331,151 34,155,216 1,322,113 60,402,446 2,695,474 
Writing, drawing, bond, etc...... Ibs. . Dut. ease sa or 160,811 48,164 shai Pa cahncwe 2,339,230 458,097 
Surface coated ....i.ecceccccees Ibs. . Dut. 63,319 12,019 99,676 25,258 615,379 132,510 734,228 215,217 
Tissue POPCTS .ccscscecsscccees Ibs. . Dut. ppaee ve Soumas 160,726 . patees’ pe 1,310,442 643,530 
Paper boards— 

ulp boards in rolls .........- Ibs. . Dut. 5,298,418 131,651 8,964,138 261,317 44,657,441 1,154,731 $7,332,752 1,624,109 

Other paper boards, n. e. s....lbs..Dut. apuekee ocesdele 2,513,252 73,016 avence® pauetes 17,136,384 488,000 

Cigarette paper, cigarette books ‘ 

i TE snb.6 panne ecnps 0 eeans Ibs. . Dut. gesence 294,439 830,468 220,729 a eeehah 2,621,742 8,268,351 2,182,675 
Photographic paper ............. Ibs..Dut. 216,317 42,905 197,948 48,055 1,558,889 293,668 1,279,913 272,371 
Hanging paper ......-...sccceee ae ee 83,013 683,889 30,531 Sree 449,058 5,526,246 331.160 
ieocleementn, not printed....... Ibs. . Free eeevece 9,920 14,265 3,875 evwewece 66,823 256,765 66,865 
en GEE «nce citiacrivedsoes 5sauu Ibs. . Dut. eeenbee 251,012 $6 so0ee 400,653 eeccece 1,997,622 és eveee 2,512,212 

CRUDE PAPER STOCK. 
Rags for paper stock............ Ibs..Free 34,885,888 $16,538 30,841,949 523,172 175,457.156 2,666,685 256,834,741 4,666,028 
Waste bagging, waste paper, etc..lbs..Free at bae'o ye, 6,123,743 73,639 inate ae sane 92,984,059 1,312,406 
Old rope and all other paper stock.lbs..Free 17,310,417 414,116 6,923,371 268,714 102,736,338 2,490,953 73,174,550 3,285,948 
WOOD PULP. 
Mechanically ground ........... tons. -Free 12,094 358,938 22,460 761,108 100,521 2,805,868 162,243 5,556,991 
Chemical wood a 

Sulphite, unbleached ......... tons. . Free 31,798 1,560,603 47,358 2,894,256 224,496 12,017,825 308,698 17,239,383 

Sulphite, bleached ..........- tons. . Free 20,383 1,682,188 16,708 1,522,229 128,077 10,929,276 170,705 15,281,600 

Total sulphite ..........-000- tons. .Free 52,181 3,242,791 64,066 4,416,485 352,573 22,947,101 479,403 32,520,983 
Imported from— ; \ 

inland .......- eee 1,643 94,093 5,239 309,124 18,620 942,728 51,797 2,900,906 

Norway ...... ’ 7,583 497,621 4,562 342,912 41,541 3,096,987 46,953 3,680,776 

Sweden .....- ° 11,720 681,137 25,269 1.604.445 105,330 6,151,354 135,819 8,260,385 

CEE bacecese ows 30,093 1,913,107 25,075 1,873,860 169,498 11,761,129 201,421 14,687,210 

Other countries 1,142 56,833 3,921 286,144 17,584 994,903 43,413 2,991,706 
ei Bo onscced A mae Ee 263 15,502 ve I cee 2,622 —«*169,385 
Sulphate pulp, unbleached...... tons. .Free 22,045 1,311,751 25,223 1,660,262 158,673 9,379,587 150,692 ~ 9,81 5,657 
Imported from— ——e —_—_ ie eoro—nath 

PE 654 sawebs 6hoeeevceaconesve tons 556 27,464 777 49,330 13,784 60,672 12,222 704,245 

Norway -. . -tons 949 63,434 325 20,188 4,374 229,710 5,325 296,277 

Sweden -tons 6,301 328,087 11,743 742.813 50,788 2,656,096 44,818 2,682,746 

MR. acho aoue .».tons 13,996 880,656 11,668 800,683 88,257 5,746,314 87,046 6,040,068 

Other countries . : ...tons 243 12,110 710 47,242 1,470 86,795 1,281 92,321 
Sulphate pulp, bleached........ tons. . Free 383 28,023 51 4.420 6,956 472,024 12,220 «848,901 

SPIRO aoa, ssa on oxcer tons. . Free bakes enka’ 432 19,344 hados Seccees 718 40,817 





CHEMICALS AND OTHER PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS. 
































i ie o.oo secesee ee  “shuehs  dbemees 4. @eotdul®..cc. Ss eheees oe ecneé esesete 2,263 2,872 
Indigo— 
Natural 6,628 6,017 45 63 10.694 12,147 6,372 2,591 
Synthetic esses andes cadakee 356 117 57,961 88,864 356 117 
Dyes, colors, stains, etc.......tons..Dut. ....... gieon ss 13 24 easekie °...:. Spread te 8,889 12,432 
Colors or dyes, n. ¢. Ss. .... 241,672 413,440 here el ee a 2,127,715 2,997,262 b Shain ccc 
Colors, dyes, stains, color acids, . oy , oo 
and color ‘bases, N. €. S.....+- eile ee 729,708 319,648 nee ae 2,227,026 _—2,940,542 
Im ed from— > ae te LS 
on 8 pat ee tapass cnet 177,761 189,772 Roan Saal 1,088,288 1,270,624 
I ne ng alte eae 68,431 82.495 a1 renee 609.741 930.013 
United Kingdom bodeeas 4,473 5,152 é 68,625 66,936 
nee MIND hoo cooks veccntbocteved © seseee oo . 29,043 42,229 debe oe eesece 460,372 672,969 
1,070,120 109,572 aeas fhe ae 4 9,269,414 741,612 es alk 
Casein or lactarene ..Dut. veteths ec atat 792,909 128,671 oe oh eatean 21,912,036 3,794,665 
Kaolin, china, and paper clay... .tons. . Dut. 37,090 425.729 14,393 169,506 174,275 1,894,632 195,876 2,185,679 
PULPWOOD. 
ED iL ne'noghanses dhs Ghee bee’ Cord. .Free 30,325 321,283 60,012 660,589 141,051 1,409,614 291,323 2,664,731 
EE. 5 xr s'p ace doves kp 6 Cord. . Free 71,113 720,043 83,128 811,180 495,591 5,122,753 609,967 5,958,986 
DE = 10. d,we vive inenets aera Cord. . Free 22,509 312,540 13,454 187,488 72,288 955,596 79,354 1,007 ,062 


(Continued on page 42) 
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CAMACHINE 10 MODEL 10 


A CAMERON SLITTING AND ROLL-WINDING 
MACHINE FOR UNIVERSAL SERVICE IN 


PAPER MILL FINISHING ROOMS 
PAPER CONVERTING PLANTS 
WHOLESALE PAPER WAREHOUSES 
PAPER GOODS FACTORIES 


Built in widths 42”-52”-62”-72”-82” x 36”. Maximum Diameter for Small to 
Medium Large Standard and Specialty Rolls of Paper and Board. 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCKS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Continued from page 40) 


Paper AND MANUFACTURES OF 


Paper, except printed matter (total) ...... 
Printinc Parer— 
News Print Paper...........0. «+ lbs. 


Exported to— 


RROD sac ednwwe +0 odegede<cgpkendh ie ob 
CNR ATION. .vcosceveccessesecesne 
GED .cltnauhs oper agtas> agsecccansaces 
DEUREIER. | sas «dun dive 0 bd 00 chesesboree 
Other South America..............++.- 
— Fidtidily State Bands + 02 90 0 abe dese 
Shilippine EEE» cncans 9060 650s 0000 nee 
Oe ee Ee er ee ee 


Book paper, mot coated........0.....6- Ibs. 


Exported to— 


TT BO eee ee ee 
Camada ..csecccccsccesccvcsssccccccess 


Mexico 


OS eae eee See SS ee 
MEER ccvnudsocnovecsddeocseeeets 
pier Banth Amsaxten 200 0<c0cccccecceve 
SS, MND 0 3.55 a 4 6.05% 00000005005 0000 
— 


Piniippine NS «bi in ddeie x emens oben 
Australia 


Ey ee Ibs. 
Greaseproof and waterproof paper..... Ibs. 
Wrapping paper— 

SRE BERET cccccccvescccveccsscene Ibs. 











Other wrapping 
Writing paper, except paperteries. 





Surface-coated paper .........+. «Ibs. 
Tissue and crépe paper. «lbs. 
Toilet paper ........... Ibs. 


Paper towels and napkins. 
Bristols and bristol board. . 
Paper board and straw board . 
Sheathing and building paper. 
Wall board of paper or pulp 
Cigarette paper and books.. 

Photographic paper ....... 
Paper hangings (wall paper) 


Paper bags ...... » Ibs. 

om cartons a 

paper \. 

velopes ... ae 
sees CATAB ov ccecccdecssccesceees 


gister and adding-machine paper. ree 
Papeicres (writing paper in boxes)... .Ibs. 
paper and paper products, n.e.s..Ibs. 


es and other printed 


eeeeee Cee eee eat eeeeee 


Books and an cabactukeswae Tbs. 
Maps and veers Fubbdecatensbveccateen Ibs. 
Music in books or sheets.............. Ibs. 
Souvenir post cards...........+ss+00- Ibs. 
Lithographically printed matter, except 
SOT SENN, 0 cecnccdcctuste Ibs. 
Other printed matter..............00- Ibs. 


pulp. b bub ives tewstSubesceee <— 
Other wood pulp 66ccesssucreiaenaes 
Rags and other paper stock..... aneese ‘bs. 


mnie 
Quantity 





Ibs. 3,826,838 


Sulphite wood pulp.................- tons 
Soda wood p 


Paper and pulp mill machinery........ Tbs. 
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August—————__-—_,, 
1923, —— 





i, 


Value Quantity 





unin 2,076,985 

3,878,867 181,077 1,998,946 
199,860 12,550 19,312 
145,168 8,716 74,474 

2,024,047 82,118 1,419,419 
424,593 "19,525 "$7,437 
142,494 7,023 3,024 
223,306 14,230 101,265 
386,893 16,605 256,288 
332,506 20,310 67,727 











50,875 10,706 41,718 
341,240 34,879 121,083 
35,402 3,578 105,766 
475,126 37,117 100,986 
554,934 53,745 394,087 
4,702 747 124,611 
106,980 10,620 78,811 
86,347 9,216 34,236 
143,134 14,933 117,033 
13,503 1,602 21,143 
101,595 7,657 419,220 
361,865 26,320 44,156 
246,347 17,882 482,379 
98,627 9,817 69,220 
72,510 7,444 94,461 
154,247 20,958 102,248 
105,252 13,302 127,421 
71,733 5,063 101,049 
1,988,621 141,684 1,919,477 
740,385 111,913 $13,586 
279,212 35,723 411,029 
246,622 70,732 255,188 
527,801 54,341 642,919 
81,819 16,532 98,622 
62,817 7,661 346,118 
5,809,336 244,096 6,416,992 
729,957 24,167 8,493 
1,272,617 42,714 1,641,564 
76,201 27,763 50,923 
130,028 145,838 134,374 
1,454,328 25,642 1,289,712 
894,014 79,176 638,289 
602,257 63,777 839,759 
51,167 38,435 65,543 
213,039 42,734 192,068 
179,087 26,445 600,956 
69,600 7,458 123,446 
52,989 19,252 63,563 
3,065, 466 384,239 1,837, 949 
4,512,909 


1,456,699 





2,308,467 730,087 2,342,900 
7,569 7,323 12,710 
34,612 23,779 59,940 
29,966 15,581 132,356 
164,393 186,665 246,893 
1,281,831 493,264 1,718,110 


1,248 72,585 1,115 

551 47,627 216 

159 2,495 301 
4,878,155 91,847 13,448,020 


244,527 62,652 


- 


EXPORTS—PAPER. 


2,248,910 





WOOD PULP AND PAPER STOCK. 


PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY. 


836,073 





Value Quantity 






2,172,840 
109,275 38,114,833 
2,584 1,549,774 
3,839 1,057,648 
77,501 13,199,226 
cocee 10,827,788 
2,708 3,608,892 
326 1,397,359 
6,540 2,472,300 
11,782 2,473,975 
1995 1,527,871 


252,826 18,975,762 








10,545 366,521 
13,994 1,691,483 
10,781 260,099 
13,618 1,959,251 
44,493 3,558,996 
11,859 817,970 
93432 1,065,527 
3,217 499,825 
12,915 980,810 
2,443 171,413 
42,848 1,516,805 
3,721 2,953,036 
49,903 1,564,300 
8,802 542,618 
14,255 1,027,108 
18,272 919,953 
17,727 758,017 
9,650 $94,945 
168,112 22,663,044 
89,530 4,919,637 
63,763 2,391,251 
75,275 1,646,336 
63,316 3,561,443 
18,788 +900 
17,624 998,134 
284,349 33,758,674 
10,361 3,800,285 
54,567 6,955,801 
10,331 441,435 
105,192 978,272 
35,301 11,456,803 
66,772 8,231,399 
85,728 6,423,020 
51,060 472,411 
42,689 1,728,969 
86,484 3,097,638 
12,851 $05,275 
32,544 202,338 
390,453 22,153,690 
1,543,387 29,427,889 
781,949 13,510,697 
12,607 78,948 
37,076 289,945 
561 848,721 
150,972 1,066,853 
$31,222 13,632,725 





64,027 12,433 
ee tai 
219,520 55,925,917 





135,172 


“ 





4,723,981 


ht Months Ended August 31——, 
ee 1 92 3 


Value 


15,892,216 


1,705,085 


100,674 
57,299 
539,631 
428,629 
170,876 
57,398 
147,549 
113,382 
89,647 


1,828,691 


80,087 
190,305 
29,098 
170,431 
345,374 
72,691 
117,802 
54,720 
99,312 
18,906 
137,980 
213,734 
145,136 
$2,115 
101,000 


139,737 
93,150 


48,188 

1,401,168 
977,017 
372,985 
414,109 
367.226 

91,902 

129,596 

1,396,372 
142,232 


332,552 
362,790 
58,104 
73,442 
2,839,883 





10,568,926 


—_ 


4,858,371 


113,383 


195,348 
137,050 


794,261 
4,470,513 


583,393 
214,651 


70,638 
916,424 


1,283,205 









——— 





——, 


Quantity Value 








17,431,135 





~—_ 





21,682,177 1,108,781 
726,337 72,531 
927,371 47,914 

13,743,016 637,926 

1,320 79 
1,350,533 70,646 
54,562 4,469 
584,433 38,882 
3,007 ,668 147,925 
1,286,937 88,409 














19,272,123 








400,886 89,980 
1,587,564 204,651 
625,449 70,142 
1,488,963 166,502 
5,356,956 $72,271 
761,761 99,502 
660,519 70,407 
222,409 33,151 
1,218,349 129,607 
197,577 22,484 
1,592,275 171,849 
1,602,060 141,114 
2,368,197 223,584 
616,483 71,403 





$72,675 


75,74 
























792,352 141,548 
1,103,542 144,267 
522,560 45,894 
17,785,492 1,428,633 
4,318,505 691,416 
2,926,438 449,485 
2,104,129 518,438 
3,559,753 419,440 
785,878 125,182 
1,776,940 133,831 
37,756,786 1,835,049 
2,363,822 111,043 
9,773,512 361,458 
310,620 94,541 
955,304 979,817 
15,159,790 398,821 
6,079,461 577,644 
7,262,345 680,313 
$81,729 458,375 
1,840,283 357,003 
7,164,215 858,409 
764,364 81,556 
291,965 110,126 
23,629,516 3,177,687 
31,335,820 11,216,664 




















——— 





16, < 972 5,464,641 
131,641 110,646 
363 820 233,521 
403,241 123,477 

1,295,887 1,031,371 

12,675,259 4,253,008 

















9,428 $50,637 
2;604 249,712 
1,236 73.258 
69,597,350 } . 1,244,947 











9,473,250 1,531,638 
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OLIVER CONTINUOUS FILTER WITH REPULPER 


- A Handicap 
is alright in golf 
but why submit to it 


in paper manufacture ? 


—Why grant a handicap to compe- 
tition? 


—Why waste labor, power, raw 
material and floor space by holding 
to methods that the best practice has 
superseded? 


You can cut down production costs 
in four ways by installing Oliver 
Continuous Filters: 


1. In washing wood pulp direct 
from the digestors. 


2. In thickening pulp before 
bleaching. 


3. For a decker save-all to remove 
fibre and filler from the white 
water. 


4. For handling lime mud in causti- 
cizing. 

Yours for the asking—laboratory 

and working data gathered by our 

own engineers and from the work- 

day experiences of 20 Oliver 

equipped paper mills. 


Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 


San Francisco New York 
503 Market St. 33 W. 42nd St. 


London 
11-13 Southampton Row, W. C. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


W. G. McNaughton, secretary of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, went to Appleton to attend the con- 
vention of his association. 

* * * 

Louis Bloch, president, and A. P. Martin, vice president of the 
Crown-Willamette Paper Company, have returned to the Pacific 
Coast after two weeks in the city. 

* ~ * 

One of the large bag manufacturers in the New York district is 
reported as about to bring out a line of M. G. Sulphite bags for the 
confectionery, millinery and allied trades. 

ee oe 


Henry W. Stokes, president of the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation, was in town this week. He paid a visit to the offices of 
the Association and discussed policies for the coming year. 

* * * 


‘The weekly meeting of the New York Salesmen’s Association, 
which was held last Monday, was said to have been one of the 
most successful and the largest attended of any of the meetings thus 
far. 

*x* * * 

Dr. Hugh P. Baker, executive secretary of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, has returned to his offices at 18 East Forty- 
first street after a trip to the middle west during which he at- 


tended the Fire Protection Conference at Wasau, Wis. 
*x* = * 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau has 
returned to New York from the meeting of the American Trade 
Association Executives in ‘Chicago. On Saturday and Sunday he 
was in Madison, Wis., visiting his son who is in college there. 

* * * 


From the press of William Edwin Rudge, Inc., will come in Janu- 
ary a book of essays by Judge Charles Forrest Moore under the title 
of “One Thing and Another.” Judge Moore is well known in the 
paper trade, having on several occasions been a speaker at banquets 
of the industry. The book will have about 300 pages, will be at- 
tractively printed and will have an introduction by Dr. Frank Crane. 

a + * 


W. F. Vallely, president of the Vallely-Schuyler Paper Company, 
Inc., of 350 Madison avenue and vice president of the Saratoga 
County Paper Company, who has been ill for the past two weeks, 
tal. The operation was successful and Mr. Vallely’s many friends 
will be pleased to learn that he is now regarded as safely on the road 
underwent a surgical operation Jast Friday at the Lutheran Hospi- 
to recovery. 

* * * 

The News Print Service Bureau has admitted four new members 
to it. They are the Algonquin Paper Company, Ogdensburg, N. Y.; 
Bathurst Company, Ltd., of New Brunswick, Canada; St. Lawrence 
Paper Company, Three Rivers, Canada; and the Fort William Pulp 
and Paper Company, Fort William, Ont. The Anglo-Newfound- 
land Development Company has been admitted to participation in 
the service pending a change in the by-laws of the bureau by which 
it can be admitted as a full member. 


Has New Distributing Branch 


San Francisco, Cal., October 30, 1923.—Blake, Moffitt & Towne. 
paper merchants, announce the opening of a distributing branch in 
Santa Rosa. This firm, which is well known in the paper industry 
along the entire Pacific coast, has branches in Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland and other cities. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne is the oldest paper jobbing house in San 
Francisco, having been founded in 1855. 





Decision in Wage Dispute 

[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Horyoxe, Mass., October 30, 1923.—The decision of Fred M4. 

Knight, umpire in the wage controversy between the Holyoke Sta. 

tionary Firemen’s Union and Holyoke paper manufacturers has 

been announced and is in favor of the paper manufacturers. The 

oly points the firemen won were those of time and a half for Sunday 

work and double time for holidays, part of which had been cop. 

ceded by the paper manufacturers. The finding in full was as 
follows : 

CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Department of Labor and Industries, State House, Boston. 

In the matter of the special arbitration of a controversy between 
the American Writing Paper Company, Hampshire Paper Company, 
Carew Manufacturing Company, Taylor-Logan Company, Franklin 
Paper Company, Valley Paper Company, Parsons Paper Company 
and the Newton Paper Company, and firemen, members of Local 
No. 4 of the International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, 
Helpers and Oilers of Holyoke and vicinity. 

Having considered said controversy, heard the parties by their 
duly authorized representatives concerning the subject-matter of the 
controversy and investigated the work in question, its character and 
the conditions under which it is performed, I award that the above 
named employers shall pay 73 cents per hour to firemen in their 
employ, as the work is there performed. 

In the matter of overtime work, I award that double time shall 
be paid for all work performed on the following holidays: New 
Year’s Day, Memorial Day,. Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving Day and Christmas, or the days that are legally celebrated 
in lieu thereof, said overtime to begin at 7 a. m. the day of the 
holiday and continue until 7 a. m. of the following day. It is fur- 
ther awarded that time and one-half shall be paid for all work per- 
formed between 7 a. m. Sunday and 7 a. m. Monday. Pay for any 
and all time worked, with the above exceptions, to be paid for as 
straight time. 

By agreement of the parties this decision is to take effect as of 
October 1, 1923, and continue in full force and effect for a period 
of not less than three months. 

(Signed) Frep M. Knicut, Umpire. 


Holyoke Power Company’s Annual 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

HotyokeE, Mass., October 30, 1923.—The annual meeting of the 
Holyoke Water Power Company was held Thursday of last week 
at the Company’s offices followed by a banquet at the Nonotuck 
Hotel. President Robert E. Barrett presided. The stockholders 
elected these directors: Frederick Harris, A. Willard Damon and 
George Dwight Pratt of Springfield; Dr. L. Clark Seeley of North- 
ampton, Edward Milligan, Walter L. Goodwin, Charley A. Goodwin 
of Hartford, Conn., Robert E. Barrett and Joseph A. Skinner of 
Holyoke. The directors elected these officers: President and treas- 
urer, Robert E. Barrett; vice-president, L. Clark Seeley; assistant 
treasurer and clerk, Albert F. Sickman. 


Willson Contemplates No New Move 
[FROM OUR REG'ILAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Horyoxe, Mass., October 30, 1923.—President S. L. Willson of 
the American Writing Paper Company said this week that he did 
not understand that any new move was contemplated by the second 
notices sent out by the bondholders’ protective committee of the 
American Writing Paper Company announcing that the date of 
receiving deposits under the bondholders’ protective committee ha‘ 
been extended to November 20. He considerd that it was simp!y 
emphasizing the desire to get the bonds deposited as soon as pos- 
sible. He was unable to state what percentage of the bonds ha: 
been deposited up to the present time. 
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A Wealth of Valuable Information 
From This Foxboro Record 


One Foxboro Recorder, properly placed, furnishes information that can be 
used to better the entire paper making process—witness the above chart record. 

This record was made -by one of 27 Foxboro Liquid Level Recorders in- 
stalled on stuff chests, and other equipment, at the S. D. Warren Co.’s mill. 

It tells, primarily, how much stock there is in the chest at all times, so that 
the operator can-assure an adequate supply to the paper machine. It tells when 
to speed up the pump and when to slow it down, and when to dump the 
save-all. It shows the exact time the paper machine was started and stopped, 
and gives the superintendent a check on the volume of pulp consumed and 
the operation of stuff chest, pump and save-all. 

The chart furnishes a wealth of valuable information for anyone who reads 
it carefully. You can see that it doesn’t take long for a Foxboro Liquid Level 
Recorder to pay for itself. 

Like all Foxboro Instruments, it has won the title “The Compass of In- 
dustry” through its accuracy, durability and value of service rendered. 
FOXBORO Let us send you our interesting new Liquid Level Gauge Bulletin BH-82-2. 


Liquid Level Recorder THE FOXBORO CO., Inc. 
_ Foxboro single-pen record- FOXBORO, MASS. U. S. A. 
.ing, double-pen recording, New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
and dial type indicating Cleveland Rochester Birmingham Tulsa 
Liquid Lev: tin er Los Angeles San Francisco Portland, Ore. 
ne tee Pencock Brothers, Limited, 179 Delorimier Ave., 
‘ontreal, Canada 
Stuff Chests 
Beater Chests 


Oil & Water 
Storage Tanks 


Forebays 
Tailraces 
Rivers 
Canals 
Reservoirs 
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NO PERIOD OF DEPRESSION COMING 


In its mid-month review of business just issued, the Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company expresses the opinion that while a gen- 
eral slowing down of business activity may be expected at the first 
of the year there is nothing to justify the belief that a period of 
depression will ensue. The review says: 

“Moderate gains in trade occurred during September, but there 
has been some slackening in a few important basic industries. Al- 
though contrasting with earlier months of exceptionally intense 
activity, business generally during the fall bids fair to show a strong 
momentum. Just as there were predictions last winter that fall 
sales would be checked by high prices, so today assertions are often 
heard that trade next spring will be depressed if prices as high or 
higher than the present level should prevail. It is not surprising 
that caution and uncertainty are bred of such a situation. The fact 
that wages are in some instances near the 1920 peak, and that several 
advances have lately been obtained and others are strenuously 
sought for—this state of affairs has been used as an argument to 
prove that another period of depression must ensue. There is noth- 
ing in the general credit, money or banking situation which would 
support such an unfavorable forecast, although a slow and gradual 
decline in activity might well be expected after the turn of the year. 
A presidential election campaign usually exerts a somewhat disturb- 
ing influence upon business. The European political situation, while 
less gloomy than a month ago, is still far from satisfactory. Ger- 
many, in a desperate effort to withstand the internal political forces 
of disruption, has now joined the roster of governments under 
dictatorship and some remedy may be worked out for her chaotic 
national finances. This new phase of events may ultimately bring 
about better trade relations with us, but many months must doubt- 
less elapse before the French demands are put in the way of fulfill- 
ment.” 


PAPER CUPS vs. SODA GLASSES 


Manufacturers of the soda glass have opened a campaign against 
the use of paper cups. Their mouthpiece, The Glass Container, 
indicts the cup on twenty counts in a recent editorial. Among these 
the cup is denounced as unsanitary because paper is made from rags 
and because it cannot be washed while a soda glass can. 

It also sounds a solemn warning that general use of the paper 
cup will mean eventually that the abused public will have paper 
dishes and paper knives, forks and spoons forced upon it. The 
soda glass, the editorial says, is a joy to the eye with’ its crystalline 
sparkle while the paper cup has no such aesthetic value. 

Somewhat sophomorically The Glass Container fires the opening 
gun of its barrage against the paper cup by quoting the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution pointing out that to legislate for the 
paper cup would be a violation of the right to “life, liberty or 
property.” 

Of course the whole thing is rather a flaccid attempt to turn back 


the hands of the clock. The paper cup is here and it is here } 
stay. Wherever soft drinks are sold it is coming into greater fayo, 
and it is bound to do so through public demand. Whoever has stooj 
at a fountain and looked into the sink back of it while he tries 
enjoy a malted milk will need no convincing on this point. 

Our contemporary’s contention about the material from whic 
paper is made is obviously ridiculous. Even if paper cups wer 
made from the foulest material, which they are not, it would be a 
sanitary as a surgeon’s bandage after being boiled for hours anj 
passing through the superheated rollers. Only the finest grade oj 
clean, long fibered wood pulp goes into the manufacture of the 
cups. Their manufacturers are men of integrity. They realiz 
that they have to turn out the most sanitary product to keep their 
business. 

The Glass Container also says that they pass through many hands 
before they reach the consumer and that they are exposed to dust 
on the soda fountain. As a matter of fact they are not touched 
by anyone until the clerk opens them and takes them from their 
carefully sealed boxes to fill them with soda. They are exposed to 
dust no more than glasses standing in wet rows back of the 
fountains. 

Granting for the moment that paper cups do get dusty how much 
more pleasant is the thought of touching one’s lips to the dust 
we breathe than to the diluted contents of glasses from which five 
hundred people may have drunk? What a marvelous breeding place 
for germs is the lukewarm, sweet mixture in the average soda 
fountain’s sink. The “sterilization” of the glasses generally consists 
of placing the glass in a tepid spray for the smallest fraction of a 
minute. 

Perhaps while our contemporary is advocating the soda glass as 
more sanitary than the paper cup it would have us go back to 
the old days before Pasteur when tobacco was packed on wounds 
and about the only preparation for a surgical operation was for the 
physician to roll up his sleeves. 


NEW PAPER SPECIFICATIONS 


Information received by the Paper TrapE JouRNAL indicates that 
radical changes are being made in the paper specifications of the 
Government Printing Office and that these will be used for bids 
for the coming fiscal year. 

The contemplated changes are being made under the direction of 
the sub-committee of paper specifications of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Printing. 

Details of the changes have not yet been worked out but, it is 
learned on good authority, that these changes will provide for the 
use of regular commercial paper by the Government Printing Office 
where it is at all practical. 

With this change, it is believed, various desirable ends will be 
attained. It should be possible for the Government to buy its paper 
considerably cheaper than in the past and there will probably be an 
increased number of mills which will consider it advantageous to 
bid under the new conditions. 

The specification committee is apparently going at the matter 
in the proper way for it is learned that a number of paper manu- 
facturers have been asked to go to Washington to confer with the 
committee and to offer suggestions regarding the new specifications 
on which the new bids will be prepared. 
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Much has been said and written during recent months regarding 
waste in the manufacture of paper and pulp. 

Most of the thought has naturally been given to the loss of stock 
in the mill effluent and in the wood room. 

Another source of waste which is costly and can be avoided is 
found in the use of power in the mill. 

A study of mill conditions will show the points where steam or 
water power losses occur and will indicate methods to be adopted 
to minimize them, but little thought has been given to the enormous 
waste of electrical energy. 

The advisability of using electricity as motive power is generally 
appreciated for it lends itself readily to most any condition. It is 
flexible, easy of control, can be accurately measured and gives all 
the advantages known to individual drive. 

The electrical horsepower in the pulp and paper industry is grow- 
ing rapidly and with this growth a closer study of the power prob- 
lem is indicated if the usual waste which comes from a lack of 
analysis is to be avoided. 

To illustrate we shall take a typical case which will only serve 
to indicate in a meagre way one of the problems. 

Operating conditions point to the necessity of the purchase of a 
new ; let’s say, Jordan engine for the mill and a decision is reached 
that it should be driven bv a motor. 

The usual thought in so tar as the motor is concerned is :— What 
horsepower, speed, voltage, phase and frequency (cycles) is re- 
quired. 

These questions are all vital and are necessary for the manufac- 
turer to quote and supply the motor. 

In due time the motor arrives and is connected to the electrical 
circuit and to the Jordan. The device is started and both the mo- 
tor and the Jordan function, i. ¢., speed, power and the refining of 
the stock are satisfactory. At this point further consideration of 
this particular drive usually ceases. 

In the selection of that motor many items could have been con- 
sidered so as to insure the proper fitting of the new motor into the 
electrical system of the mill. : 

Some of the questions to be answered before the purchase of 
the motor is made follow and their answers if used in determining 
the type and other characteristics of it would eliminate the possi- 
bility of this new motor being an added source of waste of electri- 
cal power. 

Should it be of the squirrel cage, slip ring or synchronous type? 

What should its starting and running demands be with reference 
to its effect on the electrical system of the mill? 

Will it be necessary to run a new feeder circuit to prevent waste 
by overloading existing circuits? 

How can this additional motor assist in correcting or at least 
not aggravate an unfavorable general electrical condition in the 
present mill system? 

What liberality of capacity should the motor have to function 
with the demands dictated by the driven machine? 

Low power factor is a term all connected with an electrified mill 
have heard. It is waste and can be greatly reduced if not entirely 
eliminated. 

A mill operating at low power factor uses a large percentage of 
the total energy generated in heating the various circuits, switches, 
generators, etc. The pounds of coal in the case of a steam driven 
generator or the gallons of water in the case of hydro driven gen- 
erators are wasted unless they are doing useful work. 

The careless habit of adding motors and other electrical current 
consuming devices to the mill load without a study of the electrical 
system is only another way to increase the figures in the waste 
column. 
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The solution of this problem of electrical waste is, however, 
easily determined for electrical phenomena are measured accurately 
and quickly and from these readings conclusions as to the needed 
corrective factors necessary to reduce waste can be made. 

A knowledge of electricity with an appreciation of the require- 
ments of the pulp and paper mill processes and their peculiarities 
will assist greatly in eliminating this rather recent source of waste 
which is sure to creep in unless the mill operators appreciate its 


danger. 
Paper Shipments Show Falling Off 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

WasuincTon, D. C., October 31, 1923—The value of the paper 
shipments from the United States during September is somewhat 
less than those of the previous month, although still in excess of 
September, 1922, according to a report received by the Paper Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce. This decline was largely 
due to a falling off in shipments of book paper, paper and straw- 
board, surface-coated and toilet papers, and papeteries, and to a 
less extent in writing, cover, sheathing and building papers. Ex- 
ports of playing cards, which also occupy an important place among 
minor exports, show a decrease in value of nearly 50 per cent, 
partly due to an actual falling off in the volume of shipments, and 
partly due to a decrease in price. Exports of news print, which 
forms one of the more important items on the paper schedule, gained 
slightly both in quantity and value during September as compared 
with August. Other papers, shipments of which increased in Sep- 
tember as compared with August, are: tissue and crepe paper, 
valued at $83,587; wall board, valued at $57,005; photographic 
paper, $121,133; paper bags, $72,682; boxes and cartons, valued at 
$96,219; and carbon paper and envelopes valued at $56,185 and 
$55,493 respectively. All of these items, with the exception of news 
print also show an increase in the value of export shipments dur- 
ing September, 1923, as compared with the same month of 1922. 

While paper exports from the United States during 1923 have not 
consistently increased from month to month, it is interesting to note 
that on comparing the total value of the exports for the first nine 
months of 1923 with a similar period during 1922, this year’s ship- 
ments are approximately $1,500,000 in excess of those for last 
year. 


Michigan Carton Co. Has Fire 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Katamazoo, Mich., October 27, 1923—The Michigan Carton 
Company, Battle Creek, was visited by a fire Tuesday morning that 
destroyed the stock house and over 100 carloads of pulp and waste 
papers. W. I. Fell, president, places the loss at $100,000 with sal- 
vage valued at about $20,000. This concern had just completed 
the installation of a new sprinkler system, which had been suc- 
cessfully tested and then shut off temporarily for a second test. The 
building was 270 feet long and 100 feet wide and entirely of wood 
construction. President Fell announces that the structure will be 
rebuilt at once. . 


Takes Over Henniker Co. 


HeENNIKER, N. H., October 30, 1923—The Henniker Fibre Com- 
pany, manufacturers of leather and fibre boards, has been taken 
over by F. E. Norton of Chambly Canton, Quebec. Mr. ‘Norton 
is associated with Bennett, Ltd., manufacturers of heeling, counter 
and binder boards. He brings to Henniker considerable experi- 
ence along leatherboard lines. The new organization is to be 
known as F. E. Norton and Sons Company. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.Mac NAUGHTON, Secretary 
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WASTE IN THE SULPHITE INDUSTRY’® 


By O. L. Bercer, G. D. Jenssen Co. 


The old proverb, “A penny saved is a penny earned,” holds good 
today more than ever and especially so in our industry where the 
profit of the mill generally depends upon our ability to save what 
we wasted a few years ago. 

The actual physical waste of material during the process of 
turning wood into sulphite pulp is pointed out to us every day and 
I shall not speak much about that phase. I shall rather try to 
point out waste which is caused by faulty processes and methods, 
or where savings could be made if old methods were changed for 
those that are more modern and more improved. 

There is absolutely no excuse for the waste that we can detect 
with the five senses nature has given us. If such wastes are 
allowed to continue something is radically wrong and thanks to 
co-operation and propaganda we find that what is generally called 
“a bottled up mill” today is more a rule than an exception. 

In the manufacture of sulphite we find the eternal triangle: 
quantity, quality and economy. We find it is hard to maintain 
a high average of all these at the same time as it is self-evident 
that by forcing one the others are bound to suffer. If we desire 
quality the production will be reduced and the cost go up. If we, 
on the other hand, desire a high production, we may lower the 
cost but are bound to sacrifice the quality. The governing factor is 
the selling price of the product and, in deciding upon the policy of 
a mill, it is well to remember what is really wanted and then aim 
to produce what is wanted as economically as possible. I believe 
that much money is wasted in our industry by loss of energy 
caused by faulty conception of what is to be accomplished and how 
to accomplish it. 

The five major items making up the cost of sulphite pulp are 
wood, chemicals, steam, power and labor. Your cost accountant 
knows the cost of each of these items and I would advise you to 
find out from him and check up from week to week. 

With your permission I shall try to analyze each of these items 
rather than to discuss the operation of each department. 


1. Wood. 


Those mill owners who are fortunate enough to possess limits of 
their own are responsible not alone for delivering the wood to the 
mill at a reasonable cost, but more so for proper woods operation, 
forest preservation and reforestration. They must maintain their 
supply of wood without cutting into the capital of the company and 


“Presented before the Fall Meeting of the Northwestern Division of the 


American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association, Appleton, Wibs., 
October 27, 1923. 


the resources of the country. When we shall realize the crying 
necessity of securing a permanent supply of raw material for the 
paper industry, which is so closely allied with the progress of our 
country, then and not until then will we take the necessary steps 
toward stopping the waste in our forests and this can only be 
accomplished by changing the methods which we use today and 
run our woodlands on a scientific basis. We can get along with- 
out many necessities and luxuries of modern civilization but it is 
indeed hard to picture ourselves cutting down the use of paper 
for writing, printing, wrapping and all its other modern uses. 
You have all heard of the printers’ strike in New York a few 
weeks ago. Can you imagine a city of the size of New York 
without the morning paper? The people were dumbfounded and 
felt as if they were isolated from the rest of the world, not 
knowing anything about their favorite scandal, the baseball score 
or the European situation! It takes a situation like that to bring 
home to us the power of the press and the necessity of a steady 
supply of paper, which again means pulpwood. 

The introduction of the barking drum has probably done more 
than any other invention to help us in decreasing waste of wood 
and in addition to this I shall only call your attention to the 
necessity of making a careful test of the chips so as to make sure 
of a proper conversion of the prepared wood into finished chips. 


2. Chemicals. 


The chemicals used in the sulphite industry are sulphur and 
chlorine and I will also number under this heading lime and lime- 
stone. 

All sulphite mills in this country use sulphur in its crude form 
while we find many mills in Europe using pyrites. The low cost 
of sulphur together with the simplicity of its combustion is a 
pretty good guarantee that we shall never go into the use of 
pyrites for sulphite acid. In localities like Alaska with high 
freight rates and rich pyrites near the mill, it might be possible 
to produce the sulphur unit cheaper from pyrites than from brim- 
stone. The cost of the roasting installation must be taken into 
consideration and the absence of selenium in the pyrites is also 
absolutely necessary. 

In this country nearly 70 per cent of the sulphite acid is made 
with limestone. The difference in the cost of lime and limestone 
should in itself be a positive proof of the advantage of the lime- 
stone. Claims of the superiority of milk of lime acid on account 
of the advantage of a high percentage of magnesium has yet. to 
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be proven and furthermore there are today many mills using a 
dolomite stone in their towers where calcite is not obtainable. 
The mills using milk of lime as the base for their acid could save 
$1 per ton of pulp by changing over to limestone. It is just a 
matter of calculation. 

For bleaching the pulp the question of using bleachpowder, 
liquid chlorine, or electrolytic cells is one which depends entirely 
on freight rates and power cost. Many mills are today operating 
electrolytic cells which could better afford to buy the powder or 
liquid chlorine, while where power is cheap, production large and 
salt easy to obtain the home made bleach naturally is of advantage. 
I think that most mills in this vicinity which still are using 
powder could make money by using liquid chlorine simply by 
taking into consideration the losses of available chlorine changing 
of the chemical coposition of bleachpowder, during storage. A 
bleachplant may run perfectly satisfactorily as such with minimum 
losses of chlorine and a low consumption but a careful investiga- 
tion might prove that money could be saved by such a change 
in method as indicated. 

The direct saving in chlorine by the use of high consistency 
bleaching is another matter which should not escape your attention. 


3. Steam. 


Our old friend “Hook ’er to the Biler” has finally passed to his 
reward. It does not seem so very long ago that we had the daily 
fight between the head fireman and the cook and when the cook’s 
main ambition was to pull down the steam to make the firemen 
work. Those days are gone forever. We know now how much 
steam it takes to cook a ton of sulphite and the flowmeter tells 
the story better than the recording pressure gage. By proper 
manipulation of the digester there should be no extremely heavy 
pulls on the boiler plant, and the ideal condition exists in Scandi- 
navian mills where a steam storage battery, though so called “vapor 
accumulator,” will take up any peak loads and furthermore stores 
excess steam during low peak periods. There are now a couple of 
these accumulators being installed on this side and we can expect 
some interesting developments in this field. The utilization of the 
relief heat has been successfully solved by the Decker Process 
which, according to recent tests taken at Kenogami, P. Q., will 
bring the steam consumption per ton of pulp down below 4,000 Ib. 
The average mill uses today around 7,000 pounds, so the saving 
can be readily calculated when we know that the cost of steam is 
at least 50 cents per 1,000 pounds. We can’t fool the flowmeter, 
and the only way to get even with the steam plant is to boycott it 
and cut down the steam consumption. 

The insulation of the digesters is bound to save radiation losses 
and I have seen figures on these losses varying from $100 to $1,500 
per year for a 10-ton digester. I understand that it costs $1 a 
square foot to cover the shell properly and again it is a matter for 
the costman to figure out. One reason insulation is used so gen- 
erally in Europe is that they use a three-inch lining, while we on 
this side use a seven-inch lining which, of course, is a better insu- 
lator in itself. 

Where we dry our sulphite it is necessary to evaporate the water 
remaining in the pulp after it leaves the presses. This water 
amounts to 3,000 Ib. per ton pulp if the test is 40 per cent air dry 
when the pulp enters the driers. By the use of the Kamyr press 
this water can be reduced to 1,650 Ib. and a consequent saving 
of over one-third of the steam necessary for drying the pulp is 
the result. 

I mentioned before the use of high consistency in the bleach 
plant.. If this is used it is possible to bleach cold, and even if a 
high temperature is used it is obvious that the less water the pulp 
contains the less steam it takes to heat it. 

It has been proposed to condense the steam escaping from the 
vomit stack during the blowing of the digester. The water used 
in condensing this steam, which amounts to about 1,500 gal. per 
ton of pulp, can be used for washing the pulp in the pit and for 
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logponds in the winter and may be of special benefit in certain 
localities. 

The blow-off liquor also contains great amounts of heat, |vut the 
equipment necessary to recover this heat has not been developed 
so as to work in with the mill operation. 


4. Power. 


Thanks to our efficient engineers the use of individual :otors 
replacing line shafts driven from reciprocating engines so generally 
known a decade ago is now almost universal. The friction losses 
in the bearings and multitude of belts and gears in the old mills 
were immense, not to mention the loss in operation caused hy the 
constant shutdowns for repairs on belts and hot bearings. 

The use of high efficiency pumps is still badly neglected by 
many and could be the cause of considerable saving if installed, 
Many mills are also using high pressure water throughout their 
wet room when it is only necessary to use about 7 lb. on all 
showers and no pressure at all on the mixing boxes. The only 
high pressure water needed in the wet room is for the blowpit 
hose, which should have at least 40 lb. and for that reason should 
be supplied from a separate pump. In some cases unnecessary 
power is used because the mill is not designed right. The cheapest 
way is to lift the stock once and then use the natural gravity as 
much as possible. An extra story of the building, which would 
enable us to place the screens a little higher, would probably save 
an extra pumping of the whole production if a thickener or riffler 
is to be used. 

In the wood room we find more waste of power from inefficient 
conveyor installation while in the acid plant, where milk of lime is 
used, the power could be cut in two if limestone towers were em- 
ployed. 

I shall just mention a recent invention, U.S. Patent No. 1,466,413. 
This patent refers to the introduction of air in pipe lines for pulp 
to facilitate pumping of heavy stock. We know that it is nearly 
impossible to pump stock heavier than 4 per cent with an ordinary 
centrifugal pump. If air is introduced it is possible to increase 
the consistency considerably, thereby decreasing the power con- 
sumption per ton. My idea of an efficient sulphite wet room is 
one where the pulp is diluted and kept in suspension in the blow- 
pit at 6 per cent and pumped by the use of this new pumping 
scheme direct to the screens at an absolute uniform consistency, 
thereby not only saving the power but eliminating the blowpit man, 
as the screen man could adjust the flow of pulp from the pit at 
will. This scheme is now going to be tried out in one of our 
leading sulphite mills and we will soon know how it is going to 
work out. , 

Under this heading I will also mention the Bullard gas washer 
and cooler, although it would rather come in under general effi- 
ciency. Outside of the fact that washing of the SO, from the 
burners removes SO, and free sulphur, an installation of this kind 
as a cooler will save power, as it is possible to cool the gas by 
direct contact with a fraction of the water necessary with our 
present gas coolers. 


5. Labor. 


Although the cost of labor per ton of sulphite only amounts to 
one-third of the cost of the wood, it is safe to say that an efficient 
crew is the biggest asset any mill can have. 

The average mill today employs about two men per ton of daily 
production and this varies with local conditions. There are won- 
derful opportunities to reduce the payroll by installing labor saving 
machines and time saving devices and as a man’s wages will pay 
interest on a $20,000-investment it behooves the superintendent to 
look into this and keep his mind open to improvements in mill 
equipment. 

But, outside of the actual saving in labor and reduction of pay- 
roll, we have the co-operation of the men and their goodwill towards 
their superintendent and their company to take into consideration. 
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We hear so much about Ford methods, motion studies and mass 
production where each man is a piece of a big machine and does 
his work automatically regardless of individuality. In a sulphite 
mill this method cannot be carried out as it takes more than that 
to be a good acid maker, cook or oven roll skinner. 

And here is where the superintendent can accomplish the big- 
gest saving because of the fact that it is up to him to get the 
very best out of his crew. 

It has been my personal experience that it is good policy to ad- 
vise with the men and get their opinion in matters pertaining to the 
operation of the mill. I feel that no superintendent knows every- 
thing and that the combined experience of his whole crew is better 
than his own. He is the general that leads the battle but the shoot- 

‘ing is up to the individual soldier. 

If the men feel that their opinion is respected and their sug- 

gestions followed they are eager to suggest and help while on the 
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other hand they are generally easily hurt if slightly snubbed by 
the boss. 

The superintendent that feels his responsibility to such an ex- 
tent that he asks no advise from his help and is afraid to lose pres- 
tige by admitting his shortcomings will always carry his burden 
alone and the crew will enjoy seeing him in trouble. 

We can install everything possible in the way of charts, rec- 
ords and red tape to promote the efficiency but when it comes 
right down to facts the mill where everybody, from the manager 
down, is working in harmony is the most successful and the mill 
where the best results are obtained. 

In closing I wish to say that the successful operator is the man 
that is up-to-date, that is willing and anxious to profit by other 
people’s experience and I know of no better place to get new ideas 
than at a meeting of this kind where practical operators come with 
an open mind willing to give and take. 


A MEASURE OF THE COLOR CHARACTERISTICS 
OF WHITE PAPER’ 


By R. E. Lorton, Associate Puysicist, BurEAU or STANDARDS 


Paper, or other material, is said to be white if it reflects light 
nearly or quite non-selectively and also reflects a large proportion 
of the light falling upon it. It is common experience, however, that 
there is a wide variation in the tints of so-called white papers. The 
Bureau of Standards has measured the departure from true white 
of 21 commercial papers, including newsprint, printing book, writ- 
ing, bond and ledger. 

Attempt was at first made to measure the departure from true 
white of each paper by using a single reflection of white light from 
the paper, as is done in grading or matching papers for color by the 
unaided eye; but this method was soon abandoned because the de- 
parture of the color of the paper from true white was usually less 
than the error made in setting the scale on the colorimeter. 

A colorimeter constructed on the principles formulated by A. H. 
Pfund, which makes use of more than three reflections from the 
paper, was then tried. It is obvious that the color characteristics 
of a paper will be much more apparent upon the examination of a 
ray of light reflected three times from its surface than if the ray 
has been reflected but once. This colorimeter facilitates the com- 
parison of two beams of light having a common source, one beam 
having been reflected between three and four times from the surface 
of the paper, and the other beam coming from the source unchanged. 
The two beams will appear exactly alike when viewed in the divided 
field of a photometer if there has been no change in the beam of 
light reflected by the paper. 


In practice, the paper is tested for its brightness, or reflecting 
power, for three colors, or wave lengths, of light: red (625 
mu wave-length), green (550 mu» wave-length), and blue (460 
mu wave-length). This is done by inserting consecutively into the 
ocular tube of the photometer three light filters: having the domi- 
nant transmissions as given above and matching the two beams of 
light for brightness for each color. A graph of the color char- 
acteristics of the paper may then be made, using its brightness for 
the three colors to form the vertical axis and the given colors or 
wave-lengths to form the horizontal axis. 

Of the 21 papers tested, it was found that all were more or less 
deficient in the proportion of blue light reflected, and also that all 
were deficient, but to a smaller degree, in the proportion of green 
light reflected. 

The 21 papers were also matched for color by unaided eye obser- 
vation by 17 individuals experienced in color work. There was 


“Published by permission of the Director, Bureau of Standards, Depart- 
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practically no agreement, however, among the 17 individuals as to 
the “whiteness” of the various papers. The accuracy of this colori- 
meter is from two to five times that of the unaided eye, as shown 
during this investigation. 

It may be stated, in conclusion, that practically all, and perhaps 
absolutely all, commercial white papers depart from true white, in 
that they do not reflect all the components of white light in the same 
ratio, reflecting less blue light than green, and less green than red. 

A technological publication covering this investigation is being 
prepared by the Bureau of Standards and will be available some 
time in the near future. 


Paper Industry Employment 

Wasuincton, D. C., October 31, 1923.—The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, has just announced employment 
figures in the paper and pulp industry for August and September. 

The Bureau received replies from 175 paper and pulp mills, who 
gave their employment in August at 50,738, decreasing slightly in 
September to 49,216, a decrease of 3 per cent. Payrolls in these 
same mills also decreased from $1,290,758 in August to $1,268,605 
in September, a decrease of 1.7 per cent. Reports were also re- 
ceived from 142 paper box factories which gave their employment 
in August at 14,974, increasing slightly in September to 15,249, an 
increase of 1.8 per cent. The payrolls in these factories also in- 
creased from $293,682 in August to $301,366 in September an in- 
crease of 2.6 per cent. 

Replies were received by the Bureau also from 98 paper and 
pulp mills which gave their employment of last year at 31,514, in- 
creasing in the same month of this year to 32,347, an increase of 
2.6 per cent. Payrolls in these plants also increased from $746,050 
in September of last year to $836,544 in September of this year, 
an increase of 1.12 per cent. 

Fifty-two paper box factories reported their employment in Sep- 
tember of last year at 9,114, increasing in the same month of this 
year to 9,676, an increase of 6.2 per cent. The payrolls in these 
establishments also increased from $190,266 in September of last 
year to $208,129 in September this year, an increase of 9.4 per cent. 


C. E. Vautrain Elected President 
Hotyoxe, Mass., October 23, 1923—Charles E. Vautrain of the 
publicity department of the American Writing Paper Company was 
elected president of the newly formed Holyoke Publicity Club the 
past week. 
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CONTINUOUS RECOVERY OF LIME SLUDGES FROM 
CAUSTICIZING OPERATIONS 


GLAMORGAN Pipe AND Founpry Co., LyncHBurRG, VA. 


The system which we are now offering for the continuous 
recovery of the lime mud from a causticizing operation and its 
conversion into quicklime to be used again was developed by 
our engineer in a plant where efficient and economical opera- 
tion was already the rule. Fresh lime of satisfactory quality 
was being burned in an adjacent department at a cost con- 
siderably lower than that at which this material could have been 
purchased in the open market. Adequate facilities for the disposal 
of the sludge were at hand. It was not a problem of complying 
with laws against the pollution of streams nor were there any 
other influences outside the control of the management which 
forced the adoption of this process, which was comparatively 
new at that time. It was developed and put into use simply 
because practical tests had proved that the recovery and re-use 
of the lime sludges from causticizing operations was a practical 
proposition and that the reburned material not only could take 
the place of fresh lime, but actually offered certain advantages 
of which better settling and filtration were two. 


The First Plant was a Success 


A plant which, as far as we can learn, was the first of its 
kind to be operated successfully in the United States, was in- 
stalled in 1910, despite the rather widespread opinion, which 

" seems to exist even at this late date, that the process was not 
practical, at least where good lime could be obtained at a reason- 
able price. How successful this initial installation has been under 
conditions of continuous commercial operation is a matter of 
record and can be verified by anyone interested in converting a 
waste and liability into a valuable raw material at a p-ofit that is 
really worth while. 
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has been, and is being subjected, it seems manifestly unfair to 
condemn the recovery of spent caustic sludges because the results 
in all instances where it has been attempted have not come up to 
expectations. The process is unquestionably sound but, unfor- 
tunately, it is often true that factors vital to its successful acdapta- 
tion are either overlooked or disregarded. 


The Foundation on Which Success is Built 


There is one factor which is fundamental to the correct design 
and installation of the process and that factor is a thorough 
knowledge of every condition which will affect operation. Such 
knowledge can be acquired only through years of experience with 
causticizing equipment and its practical and efficient use. The 
basis of the design and construction of our plants is experience 
of this character. The absolute practicability of our system has 
been established beyond question by a long term of dependable, 
efficient, and satisfactory service. 

Two complete units have been recently installed by us for a 
large manufacturer of pulp and paper in the East. They have 
proved satisfactory in all respects. 

In view of the experience and success that we have had in this 
field we believe that we are entitled to speak with some degree 
of authority on the subject and that those who are interested in 
the possibilities of lime recovery will appreciate the fact that the 
merit and reliability of our equipment have been demonstrated 
under conditions of sustained commercial operation. It hardly 
seems necessary for us to state, therefore, that we are offering 
nothing which can be regarded as an expensive experiment. 

We are prepared to design, fabricate, and build these plants 
complete, including fireproof steel buildings and all auxiliary equip- 






Fic. 1 
Elevaticn of typical recovery plant arranged for producer gas fuel. 


Although lime sludge is being recovered and re-used in a 
number of causticizing plants today, it is undoubtedly true that 
in several cases the results have not proved to be entirely satis- 
factory, at least as compared to the maximum that can be obtained 
in the way of economy and efficienecy. Mistakes in design and 
faulty or improper operation are usually found to be directly 
responsible for most of the troubles encountered in the application 
of this process. In view of the handicaps to which the process 
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ment, at any point within the United States. Where the purchaser 
wishes to make the installation with local facilities we can furnish 
the necessary equipment and material and also the services of a 
competent man to supervise erection and the commencement of 
operation. It is our invariable custom to investigate a recovery 
problem from every angle before we make our recommendations 


as this is the only way to properly insure service and lasting 
satisfaction. 
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A typical recovery operation of our design is illustrated in Figs. 
1 and 2, 
The Filter 


The filter used is our standard 6x3 ft. open drum, or single 
compartment machine, equipped with a cast iron sludge pan, an 
oscillating cradle agitator, and a set of umbrella hot water sprays 
for washing purposes, It is geared to make one revolution in 
three minutes, is covered with 100-mesh monel metal cloth, and 
is supplied with at least 20 inches of vacuum by our standard 
duplex high efficiency exhauster, which has a displacement capacity 
of not less than 18 cubic feet per square foot of filter surface. 
Under proper conditions of operation it is possible to obtain a 
cake with a moisture content as low as 30 per cent. The filter 
and exhauster are shown in Figs. 3 and 4. 
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large losses through the stack, and poor fuel efficiencies are 
almost unknown in the operation of our plants, partly because the 
design is right and also because the sludge is in the most favorable 
condition for burning when it enters the kiln. 


Three Kinds of Fuel 


We can provide for the use of any one of three kinds of fuel. 
It may not be out of place to discuss here, briefly, the advantages 
and disadvantages of these fuels, namely, producer gas, oil, and 
powdered coal. 

Producer Gas 


We prefer, and in cases where its use is practicable recom- 
mend, producer gas although in three separate plants of our 
design each of the three kinds of fuel is used exclusively. A well 
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Fic. 2 
Plan of typical recovery plant arranged for producer gas fuel. Oil or powdered coal may be used. 


The sludges should come to the filter at a temperature of not 
less than 80°C., with a solid content of from 30 to 35 per cent 
by volume and a free lime content not in excess of 5 per cent. 
Under these conditions a granular and porous filter cake from 
one and a half to two inches in thickness, which will wash and 
dry well, will form readily. If the wash sprays are kept clean 
and operated under the correct pressure the cake will not be 
channelled. 

The filter described will deliver normally from 1,600 to 1,800 
pounds of dry cake per square foot of surface in 24 hours. 

Fig. 5 is an untouched photograph of one of these filters in 
operation on lime sludge. This particular machine has been in 
continuous service for more than 10 years. The thick, dry cake 
is clearly shown; its thickness, from 1% to 2 inches under normal 
conditions, and the manner in which it falls off the face of the 
drum are characteristic of our filters. 


The Exhauster 


The matter of high exhauster capacity cannot be too greatly 
stressed, Our machine is designed and built for use with our 
filters and rounds out a unit which can operate continuously for 
years with but minimum repairs and attention. The care which 
we give to the design and construction of the auxiliary apparatus 
is an example of the application of that practical knowledge of 
what is necessary to attain maximum efficiency and best results 
throughout the plant. 

The Kiln 


The rotary kln which we install is the product of a well known 
manufacturer; it is built to our order in accordance with specifica- 
tions furnished by us. We have determined through years of 
experience the types of linings which will give the greatest amount 
of service with the different kinds of fuel available. Such troubles 
as the formation of. rings in the kiln, improperly burned lime, 


designed and properly operated producer is probably the most 
logical selection in the greatest number of cases. When lime 
sludge is calcined by the combustion of good producer gas the 
product will be clean and free from discoloration or any foreign 
matter such as ash and clinker. The coal can be so completely 
gasified in a mechanically poked producer that the ashes, which 
are automatically removed from the bottom of the machine, contain 
ordinarily less than % of 1 per cent carbon; moreover, 90 per cent 
of the total amount of heat value in the coal can be delivered to 
the kiln. It is possible to obtain a supply of gas which is uniform 
both as to quality and quantity and periodical stoppages for clean- 
ing, repairs and adjustments can be avoided. 

A ton of recovered lime can be produced with the gas from 
600 to 800 pounds of coal of the proper grade. It is economical 
in the end to use the best gas coal that can be obtained, 


Oil 


The use of fuel oil is a matter largely determined by the location 
of the plant. Oil cannot be obtained economically in many parts 
of the country while in other sections it is the cheapest fuel 
available. The lime burned with oil will be in most respects 
equally as satisfactory as that burned with producer gas, both in 
color and in freedom from foreign matter. There are so few 
places, however, where oil can be secured at a price favorably 
comparable to that of coal that we regard an opportunity to use 
this type of fuel as somewhat exceptional, but it is interesting to 
note that the difference in cost between a gas producer installation 
and the installation of an oil burning system is in favor of the 
latter. 

Since one gallon of oil is equivalent in heat value to about 12.5 
pounds of good gas coal it can be seen that from 48 to 64 gallons 
will be required to do the work of from 600 to 800 pounds of 
coal, namely, the production of one ton of reburned lime. 
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Pulverized Coal 


Pulverized coal has one disadvantage which may or may not 
preclude its use. The calcined product will be discolored and 
somewhat contaminated with ash. This is a feature that is not 
in all cases objectionable. For causticizing purposes a lime so 
burned is. generally satisfactory and is being used in more than 
one plant. A pulverizing system costs more than an oil burner and 
less than producer equipment. 


Choice of Fuel 

As to fuel efficiency it may be said that a slightly higher ratio 
can be obtained by pulverizing the coal than by converting it into 
gas. _Experiments undertaken by one of our clients in the com- 
mercial lime industry disclosed a lime to fuel ratio of 3 to 1 with 
producer gas as compared with a ratio of 3.4 to 1 with pulverized 
coal. The tests were conducted with raw limestone in a large 
rotary kiln. In spite of the fact that the pulverized coal showed 
a saving in fuel cost over producer gas this concern continued to 
use the latter owing to the discoloration and contamination from 
ash and unburned carbon. 

Another of our clients tried pulverized coal in a lime recovery 
plant with which an oil burner had been provided originally; the 
results were unsatisfactory, however, and he reverted to the use 
of oil. 

The fuel factor, therefore, is to be considered from the stand- 
point of which best meets local conditions. We are governed in 
all cases by considerations of economical operation and quality 
of product. The choice should be determined, other things being 
equal, by the answer to the question, What fuel will give the 
greatest amount of satisfactory lime for a dollar? 


Labor Requirements and Repairs 


The labor required for the operation of a lime recovery plant 
is not an item of large cost since the operatives are few in number; 
moreover, it is not necessary for them to be above the average in 
ability. Although this statement may not agree with the opinion 
held by some it is none the less true, for one man in charge of 
the filter and another in charge of the kiln and fuel supply, or a 
total of two per shift, can handle the work efficiently with only 


Fic. 3 : 
Standard 6 x 3 foot open drum filter. Illustration shows chain and 
sprocket drive. Type of drive is optional. 

the general supervision and inspection accorded other departments 
of the plant. If our continuous. causticizing plant, a description 
of which will be the subject of a later article, is. also used, the 
service of an additional man will be required. As a matter of fact, 
we have been.told by users of our apparatus that if they had as 
little trouble elsewhere their worries would be small indeed. 
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There is no manual handling of either raw or finished material; 
the sludge is pumped from the decanters direct to the filter irom 
which the cake drops directly into the kiln. The hot lime, in 
turn, is mechanically conveyed in a continuous stream to the 
slacker, completing a cycle of almost automatic operation. All 


Fic. 4 


High efficiency exhauster, Direct motor drive through silent chains. 


apparatus is substantially built which fact, together with the fact 
that there is nothing complicated to get out of order, insures 
freedom from breakdowns, costly repairs, and expert attention. The 
life of the kiln lining as a whole, under normal conditions, will 
extend over a period of several years; it is necessary, however, to 
reline the principal reaction zone, which occupies a length of 
about 25 feet at the discharge end of the kiln, in from twelve to 
eighteen months, 
Process Losses 


The small amount of lime lost in the process must be replaced 
with fresh material, but the addition of makeup lime is not a 
serious item. The total percentage of loss will vary from 10 to 
20 per cent, depending upon the quality of the makeup lime used. 
A loss of 10 per cent, if replaced with fresh lime, means the 
addition of 314 tons per day on a basis of 50 tons of solid caustic 
in 24 hours, assuming 100 per cent purity and complete conversion. 
Where an accumulation of discarded sludge is readily available 
make-up should be secured from this source. At one of our in- 
Stallations make-up is hauled from an old sludge pile by motor 
truck as it is needed. At this particular plant no fresh lime has 
been purchased for causticizing purposes since our equipment was 
installed. 

A Profitable Investment 


Reference has been made above to a belief that lime recovery 
is not practical where a cheap supply of good lime can be had. 
The soundness of this belief. depends upon what is considered to 
be a cheap supply of lime of the proper kind and also upon the 
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cost of fuel. If lime of a suitable quality is very cheap and fuel 
correspondingly expensive it is possible that if the proposition is 
viewed from the standpoint of recovery and re-use alone an in- 
stallation might not return a proper amount on the investment. 
A situation of that kind, however, is quite unusual for data secured 
throughout a wide range of territory have disclosed a potential | 
return of not less than 25 per cent in every instance that we have 
investigated. Moreover, the value of the lime recovered and 
returned to the operation is not the only point to be considered. 
The account must be credited with a saving in alkali loss and 
also with the elimination of the expense of waste disposal which 
js often a costly item. The reduction of an alkali loss of from 4 
to 8 per cent, or more, to less than % of 1 per cent will amount 
to a considerable saving in the course of a year’s operation. 


Other Benefits 


Before we leave the subject of benefits brought by the use of 
our lime recovery plants it would be well to enumerate certain 
others which are more or less indirect. For the present the follow- 
ing enumeration of its advantages in this connection will suffice. 

1. It alone will reduce the alkali loss in the liquor room to 
¥% of 1 per cent. This small amount of alkali is returned to the 
causticizer by burning the sludge; hence the alkali loss is prac- 
tically nothing. 

2. It will save steam, as only one or two batches will. be 
made per cycle instead of the four or five under present methods 
of operation. 

3. It will save overflow of tanks during the making up of the 
extra wash batches. 

4. As only one or two batches will be made on each pan 
instead of five there will be an increase of storage capacity from 
100 to 200 per cent. 

5. As the storage capacity of the pans will be increased, the 
settling capacity will be correspondingly increased, with a- conse- 
quent clearer liquor to the digesters, 

6. As the pans will not have to be turned over so rapidly the 
maintenance and repair costs will, necessarily, be much lower. 

Usually concerns producing caustic liquor equivalent to 25 tons of 
solid NaOH per day, or over, can be operated more profitably with 
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continuous causticizer should not deter. anyone from investigating 
.the real worth of our lime recovery. plant, or. the general. use of 
our filters as a means of reducing alkali losses. 








Fic. 5 
Untouched photograph of 6 x 3 foot open drum filter in operation on lime sludge. 


Factors Which Affect Operation 
There are certain features sometimes characteristic of the lime 
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Elevation of lime recovery unit as arranged to be operated in conjunction with continuous causticizing plant. 


the help of our lime recovery plant. While this particular system 
was designed to co-ordinate with our continuous causticizing 
Process, illustrated in Figs. 6 and 7, it is nevertheless being used 
with splendid results in connection with the widely known batch 
method of causticizing which is characteristic of most organiza- 
tions today. The fact that it might be practicable to install our 


sludge from batch causticizing which should be noted here since 
they have an effect upon recovery. : 

Perhaps the most important is variability of free lime content; 
if this is in excess of 5 per cent the sludge will not filter well 
as a rule. This limit should-not be exceeded. An instance where 
the free lime content ran as high as 19 per cent was noticed by 
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us in one plant and in another the average over a considerable 
period was 13 per cent. 
any possibility of proper filtration, but also indicate, in plants 
where the sludge is discarded, that good lime is being thrown 
away. The amount of free lime in the sludge should be determined 
by analysis at frequent intervals. 






























Conditions such as these not only preclude - 


plant indirectly. -It is always best to co-ordinate the two depart. 
ments in every way possible in order that the highest efficiencies 
may be obtained in both for, after all, low production custs are 
the chief objective and the superintendent who reduces operating 
expense to the minimum helps in a large way to place his company 
in an advantageous position in the market. 
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Plan cf lime recovery and continuous causticizing plants. Three men can handle the entire operation 


Temperature is anothér factor to which consideration should be 
given. A thick porous cake will not form on the filter if the 
sludge is cold, It is, therefore, essential that the muck be filtered 
hot, i e., 60 to 80°C.; higher temperatures than these aid filtra- 
tion, ut temperatures as low as 40 and 45°C. do nothing but 
promote inefficient operation. It is not a difficult matter to 
increase the temperature of the sludge before it reaches the filter; 
the improvement in the results obtained will more than compen- 
sate the small cost of pre-heating. 

The cake, in all cases, should be washed with hot water. 

There are other factors which, since they apply primarily to 
the operation of the causticizing plant, affect the lime recovery 





Rain Ends Holyoke Water Famine 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Hotyoxe Mass., October 30, 1923—The water famine that has 
affected this section of the state for several weeks came to an ab- 
rupt end, Wednesday and Thursday of the past week with a two 
days’ rainfall totaling a little over five inches and filling the Con- 
necticut River and its tributaries to such an extent that over four 
feet of water was going over the dam Saturday. The Water Power 
Company put on 24-inch flashboards and the water is now pour- 
ing over these to a depth of two to three feet. 

The rainfall with the five inches is still behind normal and further 
rains are hoped for before the ground freezes. The paper manufac- 
turers have been using an extra amount of city aqueduct water 
which will now be given up. The reservoirs until the rain had been 
the lowest for ten years and the Water Commissioners had sent 
out warning that the manufacturers must economize in the use of 
water. Incidentally the sudden downpour called off a 24-hour shut- 
down ordered by the Holyoke Water Power Company and the water 
is now running’ free of restrictions in all of the canals. 


Opens Santa Rosa Branch 


Sonoma, Cal., October 30, 1923.—Tle Santa Rosa branch of 
Blake, Moffit and Towne, one of the largest paper supply houses on 
the coast, opened recently. The branch is in charge of F. F. Fitch, 
who had been in charge of the Santa Rosa field for the company 
for some time. 
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directors held 
treasurer; Stuart B. Sutphin, vice president; Marshall D. Lupton, 


We have found too often a serious disinclination to depart from 
what has become accepted practice, and while it is true that one 
of the fundamental rules of conservative plant management is to 
avoid expensive innovations whose worth has not been clearly 
established, we have reason to believe that a greater willingness 
to try out certain variations in process will bear fruit in the 
shape of substantial improvement in operation. The increased cost 
of lime, particularly noticeable in recent years, the tendency on 
the part of State governments to enact anti-pollution legislation, 
and the ever present problem of sludge disposal are valid reasons 
for turning this waste into an asset. We have attempted to show 
how this can be done both practically and profitably. 


Plans of Valley Paper Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KALAMAzOo, Mich., October 27, 1923.—The first prospectus to be 
issued by the Valley Paper Company, the latest addition to Kalama- 
zoo’s list of paper manufacturing concerns, is now being distributed 
from the offices in the Press building. A portion of the authorized 
capital of $500,000 remains to be sold. This will be offered at 
$10 par. 

Plans are now being prepared by Billingham and Cobb for the 
erection of a one machine mill. By the installation of a modern, 
high speed machine, it is expected to secure a maximum daily pro- 
duction of 40 to 50 tons a day. 

“The prime policy of the company will be non-expansion,” is a 
statement made by President George O. Comfort. “It is thorough- 
ly the belief of those already interested that by adhering to the 
original equipment, the average annual earnings will be far better, 
and that any surplus should be distributed among the stockholders 
rather than invested in additions, thus avoiding the possibility of 
becoming top heavy and unwieldy.” 





Beveridge Co. Officers 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., October 30, 1923.—Officers of the Beveridge 
Paper Company were elected as follows at a meeting of the 


recently :—Samuel B. Sutphin, president and 


secretary. 
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“OLD PAPERMAKING” 


By Darp HunTER 


“In the entire history of printing these are the first books to have 
been made in their entirety by the labor of one man,” is the state- 
ment by the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., in regard 
to the two books previously made by Dard Hunter which are mono- 
graphs on the art of etching. This statement refers equally well to 
“Old Papermaking and the Watermarks of the Old Papermakers” 
which was completed early in the present year. 

Papermaking, which in times past was an art, is today largely a 
process of manufacture where tons are made by machinery while 
formerly pounds or ounces were made by hand. 

While Hunter’s previous books would doubtless ‘be of equal in- 
terest to present day typographers and papermakers this one has 
the added attraction to papermakers particularly in its subject, deal- 
ing as it does with the history of the art of papermaking, while this 
art is exemplified in the book itself. Not the least interesting part 
of the work are the original specimens of paper which are in- 
cluded, dating from 1480 A. D., together with samples of Dard Hun- 
ter’s paper and watermarks. 

Dard Hunter has long been agnember of the Technical Associa- 
tion and in 1916 compiled a bibliography of handmade paper and its 
watermarks which was published by the Association for the Com- 
mittee on Bibliography. 

In “The Mentor,” March, 1922, was published an article by Mr. 
Hunter which is worth reproducing in connection with the mention 
of his present work: 


A Maker of One-Man Books 


Typography has always been of vital interest to me. I was reared 
in the midst of paper, type, and ink. My earliest recollection is 
watching my father set type, and print on an old Washington hand- 
press. He had a great love for the printing of the early craftsmen, 
which he said had never been excelled; it was his contention that 
modern book printers should follow in their footsteps. 

For twenty years I labored to get the quality of old typography 
into books that I was producing. 1 used the so-called hand-made 
paper from Italy, my type was of special design, and the printing 
was executed with care. But my books always lacked the charm 
of the old volumes. I have seen through the press upward of two 
hundred different books, but none of them ever please me. They 
were just so much paper with a type impression—that was all. 

The Italian book printers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
have never been excelled. Their paper, even after four hundred 
years, shows a richness in tone and texture which the modern paper- 
makers have never equalled. The type possesses a freedom of 
stroke unknown to-day. The margins and type arrangements are 
always satisfying, and the presswork displays a brilliance and firm- 
ness that suggests sculpture. 

The old books from the presses of Aldus and Nicolas Jenson 
haunted me. Why could I not, in this age, produce as fine typography 
as these fifteenth-century artisans? Surely, with all the mechanical 
ingenuity of today in papermaking, type founding, and printing, one 
should be able to equal, if not excel, the old typographers. 

1 went to Italy, and studied papermaking by hand; then to Vienna, 
where I entered the Institute of Graphic Arts, the oldest of its kind 
in the world. I studied type design at the Academy of Industrial 
Arts in Vienna, and then went to London, where I entered the 
Royal Technical College, making a specialty of tool making. 

After a number of years 1 returned to America, to try my hand 
again at book printing. My efforts were still unsatisfactory. 


Difficulties He Encountered 
The trouble was this: I had been buying paper that had been 


made in another part of the world, by men who knew or cared 
nothing about the books I was making. The type I had been using, 
although of my own design, had been made in a great commercial 
type foundry by men uninterested in my work. All that I had been 
doing (like the rest of the printers) was to set the mechanically 
made type and imprint it on the paper of which I had no part in 
the making. I had been simply printing books—not making them. 

I came to the conclusion that if I wished to arrive at the peculiar 
excellence of the old printers I must work with their methods. This 
involved many difficulties: I had to learn papermaking and typography 
as the ancients had practiced these arts so it was essential that I 
have my own hand-made paper mill and type foundry. My work- 
ing materials for book production had been paper and type; now 
they were to be linen and cotton rags, bar-steel, copper, lead, tin, 
and antimony. 

I built a small mill myself, which I patterned after a Devonshire 
cottage. It was thatched with rye straw which I had grown on my 
small farm. I equipped this miniature mill with appliances such as 
had been used by the fifteenth-century papermakers. An old, creaky 
wooden water wheel reduced the linen and cotton rags to a fibrous 
pulp from which I made each sheet of paper separately in a hand 
mold. 

Next I set up a small type foundry, and, with no other tools or 
utensile than those that would have been used four hundred years 
ago, I cut the letter punches in steel, struck the matrices in copper, 
and cast the font of type in a hand mold. When there was sufficient 
water to turn the water wheel, I worked in the mill, and was able 
to make about seventy-five sheets of paper a day. When there was 
no water, I made type, as upward of a hundred thousand pieces were 
needed for my project. 

When the paper and type were ready I printed the first book, 
using a press of the hand-lever type. The first book, an edition of 
two hundred, was finished in 1915. The second book, of which 
there were two hundred and fifty copies printed, was completed in 
1916. Both of these volumes were made for the Chicago Society 
of Etchers, and were monographs on the art of etching. The entire 
work of paper making, type making, and printing occupied a period 
of seven years. 

Not Yet Satisfied 


Even these books did not please me, but I more nearly ap- 
proached the peculiar elusive art of the fifteenth-century typogra- 
phers than I had ever done before. 

What the whole undertaking revealed to me most was the in- 
terest here is in the history of papermaking and watermarking. I 
have been so engrossed with these subjects since my first experi- 
ments in paper that I now have in progress a book dealing with 
the art of the ancient master-papermakers. 

The hand moulds on which the paper for my first two books 
was made, the letter punches, matrices, type, and tools that were 
used in their production are now in the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington. Copies of the two books are there also and on the 
label of the case in which they are housed may be read: “In the 
entire history of printing these are the first books to have been 
made in their entirety by the labor of one man.” 


Paper Company Sells Building 


PittssurGH, Pa., October 30, 1923—The West Penn Paper Com- 
pany has sold to F. R. Dravo for the Dravo interests, the eight- 
story building at the southeast corner of Penn avenue and Third 
street. The price paid was $195,000. 
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CURRENT PAPER TRADE LITERATURE 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on Abstracts of 
Literature of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Technical Control in Relation to Costs. Elbert G. Milham, 
Bryant Paper Co. Paper Mill 47, No. 11, 14, 16 (Mar. 17, 1923).— 
A discussion of the necessity for the cost man to obtain the co- 
operation of the technical man in order to get reliable figures for 
consumptions of raw materials in various departments.—A. P.-C. 

Suction Rolls. Harold Bing. Paper Mill 47, No. 22, 24, 76 
(June 2, 1923). A description of the three types of Millspaugh 
suction rolls (couch, press for cylinder machines and press for 
fourdrinier machines) and of their merits—A. P.-C. 

Suction Rolls. W. H. Millspaugh. Paper Ind. 5, 496-498 
(June, 1923); Paper Mill 47, No. 26, 4, 10 (June 30, 1923). Fig- 
ures are given of performance in various mills to show the .ad- 
vantages of Millspaugh suction couch and press rolls on news and 
book machines. Troubles caused by suction rolls are briefly dis- 
cussed.—A. P.-C. 

Drier Felts. George F. Kennedy. Paper Ind. 5, 483-484 
(June, 1923). Brief description of the characteristics of cotton 
drier felts—A. P.-C. 

Felts: Their Efficiency and Life. F. W. Vickery. World's 
Paper Trade Rev. 79, 1500-1508, 1562-1566, 1580-1582 (May 4, 11, 
1923); Paper Making 42, 170-173 (May, 1923); Paper Makers’ 
Monthly J. 61, 201-207 (May 15, 1923); Papeterie 45, 470-481 
(May 25, 1923); Papier 26, 561-565 (May, 1923); Paper 32, No. 
6, 6-10, 21-22 (May 30, 1923); Paper Mill 47, No. 25, 16, 18, 38, 
44, No. 26, 38 (June 23, 30, 1923). A discussion of the factors 
involved in the wear of felts on fourdrinier machines, with a de- 
scription of the Vickery felt cleaner and a discussion of the in- 
creased life of felts obtained by its use—A. P.-C. 

Automatically Controlled Hydraulic Power Transmission as 
Applied to a Paper Mill. J. W. Rose. Paper Maker and Brit. 
Paper Trade J. 65, 575-577 (May 1, 1923); World's Paper Trade 
Rev. 79, No. 12, 988-990, No. 14, 1137-1140 (Mar. 23, Apr. 6, 1923). 
A discussion of the possibility of applying the hydraulic transmis- 
sion variable speed gear to paper machine and calender drives.— 
A. P.-C. 

The Removal of Electricity from Paper and Fabrics. W. H. 
Chapman. Pulp & Paper, 21, 627-628 (June 21, 1923). Static 
electricity in paper is removed by means of a type U inductor, con- 
sisting of a steel tube 1.5 in. in diameter, having a slot on one side 
extending from end to end. The slot is filled with little porcelain 
blocks, each of which has in it a copper sleeve with a point at- 
tached, which projects through a hole flush with the outside sur- 
face of the porcelain while the sleeve surrounds a well-insulated 
cable that passes through the center of the tube. Each point re- 
ceives its charge by induction from the cable and can receive only 
as much as is due to the surface of the sleeve, which is small. 
The inductor is placed across the machine and the material passes 
at a distance of 2 to 3 in. The points ionize the surrounding air, 
which discharges the static electricity on the paper. The latter can 
be passed at 1,000 ft. per min. and be completely neutralized.— 
A. P.-C. 

Electrical Paper Machine Drive. English Electric Co., Ltd. 
Eng. pat. 193,458. The invention provides a means for providing 
an adjustable speed interlock between the motors driving the vari- 
ous parts of the machine so that alternating current can circulate 
between the motors. Adjustable frequency changing devices can 
be arranged between the auxiliary connection and the motors.— 
A. P.-C. 

Changing Machine Wire. Beloit Iron Works. Eng. pat. 
193,113. In order to facilitate the replacing of the wire in four- 
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drinier machines, the lower couch roll is arranged to be raised and 
adjusted towards the table while the pond together with one of the 
deckle wheels can be raised and retained in different positions rela- 
tively to the head box to clear the table of its wire—A. P.-C. 

Dandy Rolls. J. H. Lowe. Eng. pat. 192,950. The dandy 
rolls are provided with a gauze tablet which carries a detachable 
watermark. The tablet is fixed to the rolls by press buttons or 
similar fastenings. The arrangement permits the free interchange 
of watermarks and the use of one dandy roll for any number of 
marks instead of one roll for each watermark.—A. P.-C. 

Supplying Natural Water Content to Paper. I. L. Sjostrom. 
Eng. pat. 193,095. The paper is led through an airtight casing by 
an endless conveyor. A number of porous cylinders containing liquid 
are in the casing and the paper web is passed over these in order 
to absorb moisture—A. P.-C. 

The Variables of Wood Chips. Theodore Safford. Pulp 
and Paper 21, 575-576 (June 7, 1923) ; Paper Mill 47, No. 23, 12-14 
(June 9, 1923); Paper Ind. 5, 497 (June, 1923). A discussion of 
the importance of paying proper attention and giving proper care 
to chip-producing equipment, and of some causes of lack of uni- 
formity of chips.—A, P.-C, ; 

Belting in Pulp and Paper Mills. William Warr. Paper 
Mill 47, No. 22, 64, 66, 68 (June 2, 1923). A discussion of the selec- 
tion, operation and care of transmission belting for main drives, 
jordan drives, beater drives, variable speed paper machine drives, 
and centrifugal pumps; and of the proper use of fasteners, endless 
belts and belt dressings.—A. P.-C. 

Selecting a Boiler Feed Regulator for the Paper Mill Power 
Plant. W. F. Schaphorst. Paper Trade J. 76, No. 25, 34-42 
(June 21, 1923). A comparison of hand and automatic boiler feed 
showing the characteristics required of a good automatic feed and 
its advantages.—A, P.-C, 

Flow Meters as Applied to the Paper Industry. James Mess. 
Pulp and Paper 21, 621-622 (June 21, 1923).—General discussion 
of their advantages —A. P.-C, 

Heat Economy in Pulp Mills. J. Pfotzer. Wochbl. Papier- 
fabr. 54, 1853-1854 (June 30, 1923). Utilization of the heat in the 
gas-free digester condensate is suggested as an economy measure.— 
te. 

New Devices for Heating Paper Mills. Anon. Papierfabr. 
21, 333-334 (June 24, 1923). A discussion of the Thermon indi- 
vidual heating apparatus—J. L. P. 

Waste Material and Waste Water in the Paper Industry. 
Possanner. Papierfabr. 21, 304-306 (June 24, 1923) ; 311-313 (July 
1, 1923) ; 331-333 (July 15, 1923). A series of extensive articles 
on this subject, taken from the author’s textbook on the chemical 
technology of paper.—J. L. P. 

The Pulp and Paper Industry of Italy. F. A. Shepley. 
Paper Ind. 5, 469-471 (June, 1923). Brief analysis of the present 
status of the industry.—A. P.-C. 

Classification and Definitions of Paper. Clarence J. West. 
Paper Trade J. 76, No. 22, 49-54 (May 31, 1923). A combined re- 
port of the committee appointed Aug. 30, 1921, to develop a suitable 
classification of paper for statistical purposes and to draft tentative 
definitions of the terms used in the manufacture and merchandising 
of paper—A,. P.-C. 


Screen Savealls. A. W. Nason, Green Bay Foundry and © 


Machine Co. Paper Mill 47, No. 22, 42, 44 (June 2, 1923). A 
discussion of the merits of screen savealls as compared with settling 
tank and coagulant type—A. P.-C. 
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ARE COSTS THE BEST BASIS FOR ESTIMATING AND 
FIXING SELLING PRICES?° 


Br Ss) Guu F.C. W..A, A CA, 


One would almost suspect, if one did not know, that this question 
had come from some branch of the engineering trade. It could 
scarcely come from the raw product market, nor from any branch 
of the retail trade. The first appears to have little connection with 
cost, the latter every connection. 

The degree to which costs or costings are a ‘basis for estimating 
or fixing prices cannot really be seen until we have answered sev- 
eral preliminary questions. 

I propose to deal with the question, therefore, under the follow- 
ing heads: 

1. The relation between price and value. 

2. The theoretical economic idea of price. 

3. The actual course of prices in two or three leading industries. 

4. An inquiry as to the assistance which scientific costing can give, 

in its limited sphere, in estimating, fixing or judging the ade- 
quacy of a price in particular trades. 


1—The Relation Between Price and Value 


This problem—What is price? which is a smaller part of the 
question What is value?—is indeed a very deep one, and one which 
we can dream about by the sea-shore on a long summer’s day. I 
do not know whether it is necessary to remind students of today of 
Ruskin’s great book, “Unto This Last,” which deals with this ques- 
tion. It is still worth reading; the “Cornhill” Magazine refused to 
continue publishing it, but it marked a turning point in economics. 
When you ask “What is price?” you are almost at once brought 
to a stand by the question, “What is value?” and that in turn tends 
to ‘What is wealth?” and, until you determine what wealth is, you 
have a poor chance to determine what price is, and so, of its con- 
nection with costs. The world is set round with all kinds of values 
—real and artificial. 

In other words, in the realms of philosophy and ethics with which 
I suppose we are not intended to deal in these lectures, but which 
underlie all our problems, the problem of value assumes a different 
type to what it assumes in economics and business. As, I believe, 
Lord Morley points out somewhere, “our standard of value changes 
as life goes on, and we find later much that we counted as trash is 
pure gold, and much that we thought pure gold is trash.” But these 
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fundamental values we must pass by. 
ordinary things. 

But, in passing, what makes a precious gem valuable? Its cost 
of production, or its desirability? Gainsborough’s “The Blue Boy” 
was sold for $750,000. Was this price based on cost or something 
else? Milton received $50 for “Paradise Lost,” and his widow an- 
other $40. Was this cost price?—or utility price? 


2—Theoretical “Economic” Idea of Price 


Economics talks learnedly of how prices are fixed, and, discarding 
the accidental fluctuations, strips the process of fundamentals. 

“Value” is the first term to be dealt with. This is generally as- 
sumed to have two phases—(a) Utility Value, and (b) Cost Value. 
Value, in the sense of price, is not determined until an act of ex- 
change takes place. You may have a quotation, but it does not 
technically become a price until you have a buyer. A piece of 
land may have great value, but no price until a bid is made for it 
or a price put on it by the owner and accepted. The value is latent. 

Price is the expression of the money which passes at the point of 
exchange. This point is determined by some kind of combination 
of the “x” and “y” which represent respectively utility value and 
cost, 

How does this point come to be fixed? 

The economics text-books will tell us that price is fixed by the law 
of supply and demand, or more exactly, effective supply and effective 
demand. What, then, does this mean? What is included in each? 

(a) Effective supply: 

1. Quantity or scarcity of commodity. 
2. Quality. 

3. Transport. 

4. Cost of production. 


(b) Effective demand: 


1. Strength of desire for a particular thing. 
2. Degrees to which substitutes may be obtained. 
3. Quantity of raw produce or manufactured goods available 
for exchange. 
These are all acted upon from every side by international condi- 
tions—economic, financial and political—and particularly subject ‘to 
tariffs and to the course of foreign exchange. 


We are concerned with more 
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Questions of Supply and Demand 

The answer, then, that price is the money for which a thing is 
bought and sold does not carry us very far. When we ask what 
that money represents and how that particular amount of money 
is arrived at, we are in another kingdom. The law of Supply 
and Demand requires to be interpreted. One can easily ask ques- 
tions .which show the intricacy of this statement. For instance, 
what is “Supply” of a particular commodity? How near in like- 
ness does an article need to be, to be counted as further Supply 
of the same commodity? To us, is “Supply” of a_ particular 
product, say cotton, in India or in Nigeria or in the United States, 
equally important? To what extent do they react on one another? 
Suppose a large supply of a particular product exists in a particu- 
lar place, known to the particular inhabitants, but unknown in the 
place where it is wanted, is this effective supply within the meaning 
of the term? Again, when we say “Demand”—there is a demand 
in Russia and parts of Germany at the present moment for great 
quantities of the necessaries of life; does this demand operate in 
the Law or not? There is a demand in the sense of a desire by 
many ladies for silk, and yet they cannot wear it. Why? There 
is a demand for houses; to what extent is this demand operative 
(a) on prices, (b) in producing houses? In other words, this 
Law of Supply and Demand, which sounds so simple, is hedged 
round by innumerable complications which, while they do not 
render it inoperative, at any rate render its operation most difficult 
to follow. 

Accepting, then, the material value-standards of our times, to 
what extent in actual business practice may Prices be estimated 
and fixed on Costs? Speaking very broadly, the general level of 
Price over a long period and a wide area must be fixed by Cost 
of Production. For a limited time these prices will vary over or 
below the cost line by the variations in strength of effective de- 
mand (which means real demand modified by financial and eco- 
nomic conditions) and by what is known as the “higgling” of the 
Market. Prof. Marshall says: 

“As a general rule, the shorter the period which we are con- 
sidering, the greater must be the share of our attention, which is 
given to the influence of demand on value; and the larger the 


period, the more important will be the influence of cost of pro- 
duction on value.” 


Connection Between Cost and Price 


In the great Raw Produce markets, immediate connection be- 
tween Costs and Price fluctuations, while assuredly there, is not 
very easy to see. Price (say of cotton) seems to be fixed on a 
basis of estimated average Costs over a wide area, modified by the 
amount of world Stocks, estimates of the future crops, probable 
weather, and international demand for consumption. In the Cot- 
ton trade, the supply has to be gauged, the probable effects of the 
ravages of the Boll Weevil, the climatic conditions in the various 
Southern States, the stocks held in the’ great cotton markets of 
New Orleans, New York, Liverpool, Le Havre, etc., the Rates 
of Exchange between America and Europe, the Cost of Freight 
and Insurance. This is one side of the picture. The next side, 
the Demand side, depends upon the world demand for cotton cloth. 
This, in turn, say in Europe, depends on fashion and changes in 
ladies’ dress; in India, on political conditions, and the crops with 
which the Indian can pay for his cloth. Similar conditions apply 
elsewhere. It will be seen, therefore, that for the base product of 
the cotton textile trade, costs can not be the only basis of estimating 
or fixing prices; and this base will affect the finishing trades also. 
If they cannot be this, what can they be? 

Another important point we shall learn from economics is that 
the markets of the world may be divided between highly organized 
markets such as the wheat or cotton market, partially organized 
markets such as in the yarn trade, and unorganized markets such 
as in many branches of the chemical and engineering trades. Price 
is regulated differently in each of these market types. 
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Another point to remember about price is that some conimodi- 
ties may be the subject of price-rings, which may prevent of 
modify the ordinary action of the law of supply and demand. 
There may be also a monopoly price, applying to one firm due to 
its ability to create a particular article, such as artificial silk: 
while a ring acts almost as a monopolist owner. In both these 
cases, price bears little relation to individual costs. 

Then there is the great question of the effect of speculation— 
informed speculation and mere gambling-panic, and the money 
market. 


So much, then, for the theoretical side of the question. 


3—Course of Prices in Great Industries 


The lecturer illustrated this point by several charts showing the 
course of prices in the Salt Trade, the Coal Trade, and the Cotton 
Trade. 

With regard to the Salt Trade, he pointed out how the price of 
salt had fallen before the formation of the Salt Union in 1888 
to a level which was much below the cost of production. This 
price rose again not owing to increased costs, and fell again owing 
to other causes. 

In the Coal Trade, it was pointed out that prices rose during the 
war, firstly, owing to scarcity and increased demand, and, later, 
wages rose. He pointed out that as an historical fact prices gen- 
erally rise first, and wages lag behind. In other words, it is not 
increased cost of production which causes the first rise in prices, 
but comparative scarcity and increased demand. 

With regard to the Cotton Trade, he also pointed out the influ- 
ence of crop conditions and quantities, and showed a chart show- 
ing the extraordinary rise in Egyptian Cotton to its highest peak 
in February, 1920. 


4—Assistance Scientific Costing Can Give 


The staple Manchester Trade is of course that of cotton in all 
its branches. 

The general prevailing idea in this trade is that price is fixed 
by the demands of the market, and many Manchester men will 
profess to tell you what a market can afford to pay. The art 
of bargaining depends upon guessing how much the other man 
knows. I believe these people are wrong in that they take what 
may be termed the short- view rather than the long view. They 
forget two things :— 

1—That the general level of price for a particular article has 
been fixed over a long period by costs, and, 

2—That costs guide them against accepting a price which would 
result in bankruptcy. 

in other words, if you will look deep enough there is a very 
direct relationship between cost and price. If then, costs of pro- 
duction are not the sole basis for estimating and fixing selling 
prices, of what advantage are costings in this connection? 

A proper costing system, showing the cost of individual articles, 
will show where the best margins are being obtained, and will 
throw up those cases, if any, where an adverse margin results. 
They will show that an average price for a number of somewhat 
similar articles may be sufficient to cover some of them and not 
to cover others. 

In other words, they may lead to a differentiation in the Price 
List. They point the way to enlightened discrimination between 
those things which pay and those things which do not pay; it 1s 
then up to the Salesman to see whether the price for these things 
which do not pay can be increased to a sufficient figure; he will then 
be able to judge whether selling price can be fixed on cost or 
not. In many/cases, he will find it cannot be. This is due part!v 
to the ingrained ideas of those customers who cannot be persuaded 
to give more than a certain price for a particular article. Tl 
point comes when a tussle will take place between the salesman 
and buyer, and it will depend whether the salesman wants the 
contract more than the buyer wants the goods; or it may be neces 
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sary to discontinue that type of work entirely, unless it is simply 
used as “bait.” 

Having limited the field in which cost can possibly affect the 
fixing price, and understanding these limitations, let us now look 
at the other side of the picture, and assuming that you have a 
market in which cost of production is the essential factor in fixing 
price, let us turn the question another way and ask, Are costings 
(i, e. the “figures indicating the cost”) of use in estimating, fixing 
or judging a Selling Price? I think the reply to this question 
js undoubtedly in the affirmative. Speaking in a broad sense, I 
think cost of production should more frequently fix commodity 
price, and if this is to be so, scientific accounting based on a 
scientific classification of commodities with the finest records of 
direct and indirect expenses, is the best way of determining what 
this should be. In other words, this presupposes what are com- 
monly known as Job costs. 


What Job Costs Represent 


Job costs may in certain industries represent exactly what the 
name states, and in every industry in which very much individual- 
istic work takes place, such as building construction and the con- 
struction of bridges or large machines, the Job Costs records are 
essential. In some branches of the Engineering Trade it is quite 
common in estimating selling prices, where no market price is in 
existence and a quotation to a specification is to be made, to esti- 
mate material and labour required, to add a percentage for fixed 
charges and profit, and to make a price accordingly. In these 
cases the Job Costs are not only the best means, they are prac- 
tically the only means, of fixing a rational selling price. In other 
trades, one may get either repetition work in groups, or the 
manufacture of one product. 

In the first group, the costs require to be grouped under the 
classes of products; in the third class, where one type of product 
is made, say at a gas works, the costs can be divided by one 
uniform unit of production. I think personally, as a Cost Ac- 
countant, the most interesting variety of business is that which 
deals with different groups of commodities, such as the dye-making 
industry. A business which is continually on different jobs must 
have costings, and divide its costs at the time of estimating under 
these heads. A business which makes one product is comparatively 
easy from the Cost Accountant's point of view. The business with 
the variety of products is much more difficult, had had less scien- 
tific costing attention, and demands more intelligence and origin- 
ality in dealing with its: costs. 

In practice, I believe that for every manufacturing business a 
thorough costing system is essential to Selling Management. It 
is not that prices cannot be fixed another way; they may be; but 


they cannot be estimated without reliable data, and the Selling: 


Manager is unable to direct business into the most profitable chan- 
nels. unless he is kept constantly aware of varying margins on his 
different classes of product. 

Summing up, therefore, I would say :— 

(1) Cost of Production is by no means today and cannot be 
the sole factor in fixing price. 

(2) Cost of Production from the consumer’s and the ethical 
point of view should much more frequently determine price than 
it does today. 

(3) Over a long period, Cost of Production does determine 
the general level of commodity prices. 

(4) Over a short period, strength or weakness of demand has 
greater effect. 

(5) The nearer the commodity is to its raw state the less does 
cost of production govern daily fluctuations in price; the more 
completely it is a manufactured article the more is price governed 
by cost. 

(6) In so far as Cost of Production does determine price, a 
scientific costing system is of the greatest value in ascertaining and 
displaying the facts. 


(7) If the price cannot be fixed by cost, it can at least point 
the way to an intelligent selling end to the right direction in which 
to guide the business. 


Paper By W. Bryden, F. C. W. A. 

The question as to whether “Costs are the best basis for esti- 
mating and fixing selling prices” is one of these insidious ques- 
tions full of trap-holes for anyone who attempts to answer it by 
a direct negative or affirmative. Apart from its debating possi- 
bilities, however, I think the question a particularly suitable one 
for the consideration of an Association of Specialists such as Cost 
Accountants, as an attempt to appreciate or define the possibilities 
or limitations of their work. 

If we study the question a minute, it will be seen that it has 
many similar features to the question of Supply and Demand, 
which I think or expect has been discussed since the time of 
King Tutankhamen. We can imagine costs representing the Sup- 
ply, and selling prices representing the Demand. If we could reg- 
ulate the supply to the demand, then we could regulate the selling 
prices by the costs, and the question as to whether this was the 
best basis of estimating and fixing selling prices would become 
one of practical politics. If we could assume as a condition 
precedent that supply and demand were exactly complimentary, 
then I do not think we would hesitate in saying that costs were, if 
not the only fair and equitable way, at least they would be the 
most practical way of fixing selling prices. I say practical having 
in. mind that it would be the most likely to lead to that mutual 
satisfaction which is the only sound basis for a healthy and per- 
manent business. Despite the theory and often accepted practice 
of buying in the cheapest market, I believe few business men 
would defend such a system if they imagined that it implied buying 
under cost with possibly ultimate wrecking of the industry. In 
support of this belief, I would mention that for some years now, 
not only in this country, but in all industrial countries, we have 
seen the building up of what has now come to be known as ver- 
tical business, that is where industries have amalgamated or ab- 
sorbed businesses to form a continuous chain of production. Such 
a development absolutely precludes the possibility of buying under 
cost and is generally embarked on to ensure control of production 
and continuity of supplies, 


I think, therefore, we may say there is no antagonism to profits, 
and no predominant desire to buy at prices unremunerative to the 
seller, and it is recognized that a well-established industry, work- 
ing on an economic basis of profit is the only one likely to give 
that progressive management and that continuity of service, which 


will provide the maximum amount of satisfaction. Unfortunately, 
confidence in costs is not such that a purchaser is always willing 
to negotiate the selling price thereon, and, furthermore, even if 
confidence were merited, have we any guarantee that they represent 
economical production? Could it be established that the highest 
stage of efficiency had been reached and the figures tabulated the 
exact cost of production, I do not hesitate to say that they would 
most certainly form the barometer of selling prices. Such a con- 
dition of affairs would carry with it as a corollary that we should 
then be in the happy position of being able to fix a selling price 
representing an equitable exchangeable value, and incidentally we 
would see the Cost Accountant occupying the supreme position of 
industry, he being the only one capable of defining that ideal 
price. I say ideal with all reservation, as it is difficult to con- 
ceive what consequences might follow thereon. It might lead to 
stagnation in business, it might stop research and development, 
it might—well, why should we imagine further, because like all 
ideals, it is never likely to be attained, and so far as we can see 
prices will continue to be predominantly ruled by the law of supply 
and demand. To say that supply and demand do not coincide, 
however, is not to imply that no relation will exist between costs 
and selling prices, but to my mind it does exclude any idea that 
there might be only one party to the fixing of the selling price, 
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a 


the producer who has the option of fixing it haphazard, or by an man always insures against fire and many other contingent losses, 


alternative method of reference to cost. 


When Consumer Dictates 

Not only so, but we have now had a too long and recent experi- 
ence where we have seen that the consumer practically dictates 
the selling price, that is the price at which sales will materialize. 
That such does not necessarily represent a profitable basis of busi- 
ness we only too truly know, but, on the other hand, we might 
admit that it has features analogous to a crude expression of the 
test of efficiency, and by the elimination of the inefficient (which 
here is used in a narrow sense of those unable to conform to the 
effective demand) it may allow the ascendancy of the fittest, an- 
other often quoted law of economics. If we accepted this as a 
correct expression of the law we. would be implicitly admitting 
that the fixing of selling prices by the consumer is a natural and 
logical process, and that therefore, if our costs do not conform to 
such prices, then they must be made to conform; in other words, 
we would arrive at the position that not only are prices not capa- 
ble of being estimated by costs, but that prices are the standard 
point, and costs, if considered, have to be regulated and calculated 
in reference thereto. 

To put the matter in another way, a knowledge of the costs 
not only would not form the best basis of estimating the selling 
price, but actually would be but very little guide. What I have 
said so far, however, only ilustrates the adage that a little law is 
a dangerous thing, as no doubt most of you will have noticed 
that I have only referred to one aspect of the matter. I make 
no apology for thus apparently dilating on economic laws, as such 
laws must be kept firmly fixed in our minds and our cost work 
must be made amenable thereto if they are to reflect economic 
facts which must be our real costs. By the operation of the law 
of supply and demand, we know that these two factors by their 
action and reaction on each other are always tending toward an 
equilibrium. To mention here the factors or some of the factors 
which prevent that stability ever being attained, we have wars, 
pestilence, famine, irregular harvests, over-population, over-pro- 
duction, etc. So in the same way, although costs may never ex- 
actly attain a permanent relation to selling prices, they should 
at all times be tending to develop a par value to one another, 
whether it be that costs are rising or falling, or selling prices are 
rising or falling. 


Divergence Between Cost and Price 

In the same way as we find fluctuations in the relations of supply 
and demand, so we find variations in the relation of costs to 
selling prices. True the divergence occasionally becomes very 
acute, until comparison almost appears ridiculous if not impossible. 
To the superficial observer it might then appear that in so far 
as there is no fixed relation between costs and selling prices, both 
items being in a constant state of flux and not definitely in parallel 
to one another, the fixing or estimating of selling prices by refer- 
ence to cost would not only be valueless but impossible. He 
might also be tempted to say that the utility of costs were solely 
limited to a detailed analysis of the profit and loss account. We, 
as Cost Accountants, would of course at once ask whether it was 
better that this detailed analysis of profit and loss should be made 
before or after the event. 

We would no doubt point out that where conditions exist of 
incompatibility of costs and selling prices, the most vital need 
exists for a knowledge of costs to be able to forecast the con- 
tingent costs when considering any business offering, and so that 
one may know the measure of the incompatibility and intelligently 
decide whether to meet the demand’ and to what extent, and fur- 
ther to estimate the liability which is being assumed. One does 
not willingly go out of business, and the invariable rule is to fight 
on—“whilé there is life there is hope”—but the ‘business man: is 
seriously handicapping himself .if he carries on without a clear 
and definite knowledge of the risks he is running. A business 
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and will devote a considerable amount of ingenuity to anticipate 
the probable losses he may sustain in such eventualities, so that jt 
would show a surprising lack of consistency if he was prepared 
in his every-day business to assume losses and commitments with- 
out an attempt to foresee the amounts involved. If one suggested 
to any Executive or Proprietor that the Profit and Loss and 
Trading Accounts might be dispensed with, I do not hesitate to 
say that the suggestor would be considered a fit case for admis. 
sion to institutions where fantasies are the rule; and yet what do 
such accounts tell us? They merely show the amount of Profit 
or Loss that may have accrued over a definite period, and gener- 
ally speaking this in only one net figure. Whether profits have 
been made on some articles and losses on other articles, or whether 
losses have been made on all articles, is not shown, and even 
if they were shown, can there be any doubt that the mere tabula- 
tion thereof at the end of an extended period of time is altogether 
too late and hazardous, and their value practically nil as they 
would not and could not reflect the tendency. 


Losses May Develop Up or Down 


Losses at the beginning of a period may be developing cither 
upwards or downwards, and however detailed the Trading and 
‘Profit and Loss Account may be, it can only have a negative 
value by processes or elimination until ultimately if the dissection 
is pursued far enough we arrive at a basis of a crude cost which 
might enable us to give a Coroner’s verdict, but unlikely anything 
more. I am here assuming, and have so far assumed, that losses 
have been made, and that accordingly the Proprietor will want to 
know how he arrived at such a position. But when he does know 
he has not necessarily cleared himself of all his troubles. He 
may be still loaded with unremunerative contracts of an unknown 
liability—perhaps far beyond his capacity—only he does not know, 
and‘in any case if he elects to continue in business, as he assuredly 
will, on what basis is he to continue the struggle and how far can 
he commit himself? However we view such a condition of af- 
fairs, there can be little doubt that although costs may not rule 
the selling prices, and the basis of the discrepancy between the 
two may be incapable of exact computation or measurement, costs 
are absolutely essential and an imperative necessity if suicide or 
fraudulent bankruptcy is not contemplated. 


Coming now to the second aspect of the question where the 
selling price is a variable one capable of being made amenable 
to costs, or in other words profits are available and we have to 
settle the amount thereof, we have the option of doing so in rela- 
tion to cost. This aspect, however, carries another problem, as 
it does not tell us how to fix the selling price even knowing the 
costs. I am not going to discuss here the question as to what are 
costs, but will assume that they are a quantity capable of state- 
ment at least within practical limits. Having ascertained such fig- 
ures, at what are we to fix the selling price? We know that 
various trades and industries have rough and ready ideas of adding 
10 per cent, 20 per cent., or other percentage to cost, and while 
this may be said to be fixing the selling price on the basis of cost, 
I think what little virtue there may be in it from the practical 
standpoint of providing a surplus and so justifying the business 
is nullified from a strict costing standpoint by the indefiniteness of 
the addition of a standard percentage. 

The. problem to my mind extends to that, knowing the cost, what 
are the legitimate steps to take to fix the selling price? What are 
the logical and equitable margins that should be applied? I am 
aware that a great deal of thought has been devoted to, and a 
number of theories enunciated for the scientific fixing of the 
profit factor, or the relation of selling prices to costs. Their prices 
may have been scientifically fixed, but in result they seem little 
different to what we arrive at by what may I ‘call ordinary busi- 


ness methods. (Continued on page 64) 
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COST BASIS FOR ESTIMATING 
(Continued from page 62) 
Theoretical Cost Must Exist 
To digress into abstract theory for a minute, 1 should like to 
put forward the idea that costs as generally understood, that is 
prime cost, factory cost, or commercial cost and the various items 
that we may or may not include therein while undoubtedly justi- 
fied to be called costs from a practical standpoint or as a working 
hypothesis, there must still be a theoretical cost which covers 
every phase of human endeavour and every contingency, the costs 
of enterprise or management and the reward of capital, and while 
such are impossible of computation or even verbal definition, if 


such could be ascertained, then they should equal the selling price. - 


In other words, the consumer in this Utopian idea should only 
be asked to pay the exact equivalent value for the actual services 
rendered, whether in material or immaterial, direct or indirect 
forms. If it were possible for mankind to be satisfied, no doubt 
producers would be satisfied to fix their selling prices on such a 
basis, but I do not think there can be any question that the gen- 
eral rule is to get as much in excess of cost as can be obtained. 
I am here referring to costs as accepted in business. This rule 
of fixing the selling price of an article at as much as can be got 
for it might be called the Unwritten Law of Commerce. 

Stated so, it might be said that costs do not enter into the 
question and the fact that the selling price is a certain percentage 
in excess of cost is irrelevant in so far as the price has been fixed 
at a suppose” utmost limit. This price, however, could only be 
stable if applied to a limited production opposed to a known lim- 
ited demand, or in other words, where the volume of output in 
relation to demand was fixed and invariable. Such conditions do 
not and cannot exist in industry as we understand it, and we 
always find that demand can be and is stimulated and increased 
by reductions in price. 

We have, therefore, before fixing our selling price not only to 
know the costs but to visualize the intended output and the po- 
tential demand, and the extent to which we would like to develop 
the output, and what sacrifices of prices will be necessary to 
create the demand to absorb that output, and the relative aggre- 
gate advantage in doing so. To put the matter in A B C lang- 
uage, if an article can be sold at 100 per cent. over cost, it is 
solely due to the volume of the demand, which demand will de- 
crease in intensity as the production increases. The 100 per cent. 
only represents what can be obtained on one article, but if 75 
per cent. can be obtained on each of two articles then a greater 
aggregate profit is obtained. 

If the numbers are multiplied, the percentage of profit on each 
will theoretically decrease, until ultimately we might reach the 
point that the purchasing parity was little in excess of the cost, 
or where the margin of profit was reduced disproportionately to 
the increased output. We see, therefore, that stating that the 
selling price is what one can get the public to pay, is no more sat- 
isfying than to say it should be fixed on a cost basis. We must 
take into consideration the total volume of output anticipated. 


Ford Car for Illustration 


To particularize, no doubt Henry Ford produces a cheap car 
and blazons forth to the world the benefits he has conferred upon 
mankind by its cheapness, but I am sure his ambitions were not 
philanthropic and that he actually aimed at the most he could get 
for the car, but based on a phenomenal output. Were the output 
reduced possibly he could get more for the cars, which might, 
however, mean a smaller aggregate profit. We see, therefore, that 
even where selling prices afé flexible and amenable to costs, they are 
seldom fixed in relation thereto, and if we considered that they 
should be so fixed, thé profit factor will remain undefinable, and 
even if a Scientific formula of profits Was available th®“Folume 
of output would remain indefinite. To say so, however, is not to 
say that costs are useless, but their greatest and most tangible 
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eee 
value will lie in this, that granted a possible unlimited deimand 
an increasing demand following decreasing prices, prices mys 
know the costs, first to know how far prices may be reduced, and 
second to measure the efficiency factor on profits of increasing 
output. 

To sum up, I would say that Business or Industry is like q 
Great Adventure or Gamble. Whatever factor we take we fing 
is surrounded by innumerable provisos. Even costs theinselyes 
are not capable of exact definition and impossible to foresee op 
varying volumes of output, without considering the ordinary and 
extraordinary vicissitudes of life, which always upset even the 
best laid schemes of mice and men. Costs are, however, one of 
the factors which can to some extent be translated into dollars 
and cents (the alphabet of business), and to the extent to which 
they can be so predetermined they form a valuable basis upon 
which to either appraise unremunerative prices or to estimate or 
fix profitable selling prices. 








Finland’s Paper Exports 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. j 

Wasuincton, D. C., October 30, 1923.—Manufacturers state that 
the paper market is still quiet and marked by low prices, the de- 
mand for both news print and wrapping paper being very dull, ac- 
cording. to a report received by the Department of Commerce, from 
American Consul Davis, at Helsingford, regarding Finland's ex- 
ports of paper and pulp in August. Paper exports were less in 
August than in July and considerably less than in August 1922, 
the volume for the month, according to official stafastics amount- 
ing to only 12,969 metric tons, compared with’ 13,309 during July 
and 17,452 tons during August, 1922. The total exports of paper 
during the first six months of 1923 have amounted to 116,234 tons, 
a loss of 9,516 tons compared with a similar period during 1922. 

The mechanical ground wood market has also been rather dull 
during the past month or two, and exports of both wood pulp and 
cardboard in August were considerably’ under those in July and 
in August, 1922. Exports during August amounted to only 8314 
tons of pulp and 1,780 tons of cardboard, although the total ex- 
ports for the first eight months of 1923 are better than for the same 
period during 1922, shipments of pulp reaching 44,665 tons and of 
cardboard 16,372 tons compared with 41,500 tons and 14,919 tons, 
respectively, during 1922. 

There has been little change in the chemical wood pulp market 
during the past month. Exports of this product, which amounted 
to 15,958 tons during August, were also less in August than dur- 
ing July, and it is said that not many sales have been made during 
the summer, although inquiries have increased recently. Prices re- 
main the same as they have been. The total exports of chemical 
wood pulp during the first six months of this year amounted to 
141,568 metric tons, of which 104,561 tons were sulphite and 37,007 
tons sulphate. Exports for a similar period during 1922 amounted 
to 117,378 tons, of which 82,335 were sulphite and 35,043 tons 
sulphate. —— 
Sutherland Stock in Demand 

[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

‘KaLaMazoo, Mich., October 30, 1923.—Sutherland Paper Com- 
pany’s 7 per cent preferred stock, offered in May, 1922, at par has 
advanced in price to 12, with none offered at better than 13%, 
according to Leo Swiat, trader for Olmsted and Mulhall. It is the 
most active of any local paper mill stocks. Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment and Bryant Paper 6 per cent bonds ate ‘als® very popu- 
lar with investors. The former has advanced from 98% to 100. 


Powerville Mills Close Down 
Morristown, N. J., October 30, 1923.—The Powerville paper mills 
have closed down for an indefinite period and it is stated that the 
present proprietors, Field & White, will retire from the paper 
manufacturing business and will either sell or lease the property. 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 27, 1923 








SUMMARY 
Bien Bel nn cnc cccevecccccccesescccnes 466 rolls 
Printing paper .........- 270 rolls, 166 bis., 3 cs. 
TIanGimGs «222. cccccccvccccces cows enewss 870 rolls 
Tree 1,164 pgs., 88 bls., 17cs. 
Cigarette paper i....ccccccccccccccccsccces 52 cs. 
Drawing paper .......scceesecseccsececees 3 cs. 
Surface coated paper.........-++- peentenesy 85 cs. 
Filter paper ...2..ccsccccccsccess 159 bis., 45 cs. 
Wrapping paper, 2,100 rolls, 138 bls., 47 cs., 36 pgs. 
Kraft paper ....... 2,208 rolls, 1,017 pgs., 586 bis. 
Decalcomania paper .......--seeeeeeesceces 16 cs. 
Metal paper ......-ccccccccccvcsccencevers 5 cs. 
Cable paper .....ccccccccccccccccccsscces 5 rolls 
Photo paper ......cccccccccccesccccccceces 45 cs. 
Parchment paper ........--seseeeeeeees eceak CB 
Colored paper ........sccccccccecscersoecs 29 cs. 
Weal DUE. 60sn ccc cvccccccccccccreeces 240 bls. 
Miscellaneous paper. .269 cs., 1,634 bis., 3,190 rolls 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
P. J. Schweitzer, Minnekahda, Hamburg, 52 cs. 


WALL PAPER 
The Prager Co., Minnekahda, Hamburg, 1,164 


pgs. 
A. Murphy & Co., Minnekahda, Antwerp, 9 cs. 


A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Mauretania, Liverpool, 
5 cs. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., by same, 72 bis. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Verbania, London, 16 bls. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., by same, 3 cs. 


PAPER HANGINGS 
C. G. Kefferstein, Orbita, Hamburg, 870 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 

Seaman Paper Co., Orbita, Hamburg, 4 rolls. 

Japan Paper Co., Pres. Van Buren, London, 2 cs. 

J. L. N. Smythe & Co., Minnekahda, Hamburg. 
166 bis. 

C. H. Young Publishing Co., Bayern, Hamburg, 
266 rolls. 

Miller & Wright Paper Co., Rotterdam, RKotter- 
dam, 1 cs. 

NEWS PRINT 

Newark Morning Ledger, Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 197 rolls. 

Hudson Trading Co., Orbita, Hamburg, 269 rolls. 


KRAFT PAPER 
M. O’Meara Co., Orbita, Hamburg, 56 pgs. 
Wilkinson Bros. &.Co., Inc., by same, 514 bis. 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., by same, 961 pgs. 
W. Hartmann & Co., by same, 124 rolls. 
International Acceptance Bank, by same, 
rolls, 
J. P. Hefferman Paper Co., Drottningholm, 
Gothenburg, 1,421 rolls. . 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Minnekahda, Ham- 
burg, 72 bis. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
H, Reeve, Angel & Co., Inc., Orbita, Hamburg, 
2,100 rolls. 
Bernard Judae & Co., Laconia, Hamburg, 45 cs. 
Republic Bag & Paper Co., Rotterdam, Rotter- 
dam, 138 bis. 
H. Reeve, Angel & Co., Dorelian, Antwerp, 2 cs. 
C. G. Kefferstein, Pittsburgh, Bremen, 36 pgs. 
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CABLE PAPER 


Standard Underground Cable Co., Pittsburgh, 
Bremen, 5 rolls. 


PHOTO PAPER 
see Co. of America, Minnekahda, Antwerp, 
cs. 


“egg Co. of America, Dorelian, 
o- 





SURFACE COATED PAPER 


Gevaert Co. of America, Dorelian, Antwerp, 28 cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, by same, 57 cs. 


PARCHMENT PAPER 


F. C. Strype, Dorelian, Antwerp, 10 cs. 
Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Minnekahda, 
Antwerp, 11 cs. 


C. W.. Williams & Co., Dorelian, Antwerp, 29 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 
E. Fougera & Co., LaBourdonnais, Bordeaux, 
40 cs. 
H, Reeve, Angel & Co., by same, 2 cs. 
H. Reeve, Angel & Co., by same, 99 bis. 
C. G. Euler & Co., by same, 60 bis. 
E. H. Sergeant & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 3 cs. 
WOOL PAPER 
Birn & Wachenheim, Laconia, Hamburg, 240 bis. 


DRAWING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Mauretania, Liverpool, 3 cs. 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
L. A. Consnuller, Sierra Ventana, Bremen, 16 cs. 


METAL PAPER 


Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Bayern, Ham- 

burg, 5 cs. 
PAPER 

Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, America, Genoa, 
4 cs. 

F. Euler & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 11 cs. 

Keuffel & Esser, by same, 32 cs. 

Bendix Paper Co., Minnekahda, Hamburg, 9 cs. 

P. C. Zuhlke, Dorelian, Antwerp, 130 cs. 

Steiner Paper Co., Laconia, Hamburg, 4 bls. 

F. B. Vandegrift & Co., by same, 83 cs. 

C. K. MacAlpine & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 25 bis. 

A. E. MacAdam, by same, 126 bis. 

A. E. MacAdam & Co., by same, 3,132 rolls. 

Birn & Wachenheim, Orbita, Hamburg, 58 rolls. 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., by same, 100 bis. 

Peoples Trust Co., by same, 76 bls. 

Corn Exchange National Bank, by same, 200 bis. 

J. P. Hefferman Paper Co., by same, 1,103 bls. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., LaBourdonnais, Bordeaux, 
116 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Fred. VIII, Copenhagen, 
228 bis. rags. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Grande Gaarde, Hamburg, 
47 bis. rags. 

Manufacturers Trust Co., by same, 401 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 42 bls. rags. 

M. O'Meara Co., by same, 135 bls. rags. 

Fenston Co., by same, 1,385 bls. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., by same, 75 bls. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Sabotowan, Venice, 147 bis. 
rags. 


L. H. Abenheimer, Laconia,-Hamburg, 291 bis. 
rags. 
New York Trust Co., Atalaya, Leghorn, 146 bis. 


rags. 

Cleveland Trust Co., West Elcasco, Marseilles, 
116 bls. rags. 

American Exchange National Bank, Dorelian, 
Antwerp, 44 bis. flax waste. 

M. O’Meara Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 101 bis. 
bagging. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Columbia, Glasgow, 23 bis. 
thread waste. 

Salomon Bros. & Cc., Suffern, Havre, 20 bis, 
thread waste, 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Nartonian, Newcastle, 43 
bis. jute waste, 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Idaho, Newcastle, 6 bis. 


Tags. 
Salomon Bros. & Co., Minnewaska, Hull, 45 bis. 


rags. 
Salomon Bros. & Co., Union City, Hamburg, 25 
bls, rags. 





NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


OLD ROPE 
E. J. Keller, Co., Inc., Rotterdam, Rotterdam 
80 coils. ‘ 
Brown ‘Bros. & Co., by same, 98 coils. 


Brown Bros. & Co., Dorelian, Antwerp, 29 
2 bales. 


Ellerman, Wilson Line, Pr. Van Buren, L 
178 coils. 

N. E. Berzen, Orizaba, Havana, 15 bales. 

WOOD PULP 

Nilsen, Lyon & Co., Inc., Drottningholm, G. 
burg, 600 bis. mechanical pulp. 

= M. Sergeant & Co., by same, 508 bls. sulphite 
pulp. 
R. F. Hammond, Inc., by same, 625 bls. sulphite, 
pulp 125 T. 

Hudson Trading Co., Grande Gaarde, Hamburg, 
800 bls. wood pulp, 123 T. 

E. Naumburg & Co., Minnekahda, Hamburg, 138 
bls. wood pulp. 

Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., Bayern, Hamburg, 
100 bis, wood pulp, 10 T. 

Castle & Overton, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 503 bls, 
wood pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., by same, 2,100 bls, 
wood pulp. 


coils, 


ndon, 


ithen- 


WOOD FLOUR 
A. Kramer & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 400 


Brown Bros. & Co., Drottnin , Gothe 
atu gholm nburg, 


CASEIN 


Atterbury Bros., Inc., West Mareland, B. Aires, 
560 bags. 


Bank of The Manhattan Co., Bayern, Hamburg, 
221 bags, 17,717 kilos. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 27, 1923 





F. W. Peterschen, Bayern, Hamburg, 17 cs. 


per. 
av le & Overton, by same, 175 bls. wood pulp, 
H, Hallesen, by same, 750 bls. wood pulp, 156 T. 
R. F. Hammond, Inc., Virginia, Christiania, 500 
bls. wood pulp, 100 T. 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Darian, London, 167 
bls. new cuttings. 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Bayern, Hamburg, 20 
bls. rags. 





BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 27, 1923 





Chemical National Bank, Bayern, Hamburg, 194 
bls. wrapping paper. 

Tradesmans National Bank, by same, 47 bis. 
paper. 

Tradesmans National Bank, by same, 35 cs. paper. 

R. F, Hammond, Inc., Emden, Narrkopping, 16 
bls. wrapping paper. 

American Woodpulp Corp., Bayern, Hamburg, 
125 bls. wood pulp, 25 T. 

International Acceptance Bank, by same, 397 bls. 
wood pulp, 74 T. 

Castle & Overton, 
pulp. 

A. Brown & Sons, Sinsinawa, Marseilles, 145 bls. 
rags. 

A. Brown & Sons, West Elcasco, Marseilles, 904 
bls. rags. 

A. Brown & Sons, Bayern, Hamburg, 164 bls. 
rags. 





. Hamburg, 825, wood 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 27, 1923 


Castle & Overton, Ostende, France, 2,004 bis. 
rags. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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POWER PLANT PIPING 


boy gy 2. QUALITY PULPS 

ty) Mtr Service Any Pre G@22\ “HAFSLUND BEAR” 
enol scien ta Gee Ka), Bleached Sulphite 
American Foundry and Construction = “6 ” 
- _ comeany oe wail anaes 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


. a>) “HURUM SPECIAL” 
<> Extra Strong Kraft 
wore KOOS | 
PROTECTIVE PAPERS 


Glassine Parchmoid BAC “BAMBLE” 
Vegetable Parchment _ Greaseproof NORWAY 


Diamond Fibre ‘Reseptocl a acaciie Extra Strong Kraft 
Diamond State Fibre The Borregaard Company 
Philadelphia) ‘ANIA 


Incorporated 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


Supercalendered and Machine 
Write for Price List 


74-90 Ainslie St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. Finished Book and 


Lithographic Papers 
Perforated Metal Screens Offset, Envelope and Music Paper, High Grade 


For Pulp and and Paper Mills 7 Coated Book and Label Papers 
STEEL, Sed reed BRONZE es 


6 Inch Round Bleached Spruce Sulphite and’Soda Pulp 


200 Fifth Avenue 732 Sherman Street 
New York Chicago 


~ 67 
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New York flarket Review 


Orrice oF THe Paper Trade JourRNaL, 
Wepnespay, October 31, 1923. 

While all grades of paper remained about the same during the 
week and there were no changes worthy of note there was a gen- 
eral feeling of confidence. The optimism which has been prevalent 
throughout the trade continued and prices neither rose nor fell with 
the exception of wrapping paper which is reported to have suffered 
a slight set back in some quarters. 

By the reports of general market experts paper is in somewhat bet- 
ter shape than many of the other commodities on the general market. 
Buying in other lines is holding off particularly in the basic indus- 
tries such as steel, foodstuffs and textiles. 

Coarse paper is said to have been in a trifle poorer demand dur- 
ing the week while the others continued along the even tenor of their 
way. There. were some distressed lots of wrapping to be had in 
the open market at cuts and this has had a tendency, it is said, to 
push down the price somewhat. A large manufacturer of wrapping 
is said to be offeririg a limited amount at a sacrifice for a few days, 
but dealers believe that this condition cannot continue beyond a 
few more days. 

In the fine and writing paper fields everything went smoothly 
and quietly during the week with little change one way or the 
other. The direct mailing advertising campaigns are making trading 
a little brisker, and prices are very firm at their present level. 

News print still remains the best feature in the market with a 
good demand which has been stimulated by the end of the strike of 
the workers in the pressrooms. Prices remain very firm with an 
upward tendency evident in the open market. Rolls are moving a 
little faster than sheets and side runs, which are following close 
behind. 

Book paper is also on the upgrade with the market very firm 
and buying gradually increasing. Dealers believe that before many 
more days are passed this will be the strongest thing in the market, 
even outstripping news print, although there are others who say 
that this view is too sanguine. 

Board is gradually picking up after a slight slump about two 
weeks ago. Prices are showing less tendency to fluctuate, and 
manufacturers say that they are having less trouble in disposing 
of their maximum production. Meanwhile quotations are about the 
same as they were last week. 


Mechanical Pulp 


With the low water conditions in the north dispelled by recent 
rains more mechanical pulp was available on the market during the 
week and it was reported that the price might show a tendency to 
ease off within a short time. It is just a question of getting the 
grinding mills going at top speed again before the whole difficulty 
will have blown over except, of course, for the fact that the pro- 
duction lost during the drought can never be made up. 


Chemical Pulp 


Although the demand for chemical pulp has improved it is not 
yet back to normal, and dealers still say that they would be glad 
to get a few more large orders. There has been an increase in the 
number of orders but not in the size of them, and this is what 
the pulp merchants want to see. There is every sign, however, 
that the market is in a healthy condition and a vast improvement 
is bound to come. Prices are the same, and they represent rock 
bottom. 





Old Rope and Bagging 
There has been virtually no change in old rope and bagging dur- 
ing the week with prices just about the same and the better grades 
of bagging having somewhat the advantage over the others. 
Rags 
Rags in the lower grades showed some improvement in demand 





with the roofing mills coming in with a good many more oilers, 
Meanwhile the higher grades continued to hold the advantag: they 
gained last week, and the tone of the whole market is much better. 


Waste Paper 


Certain of the lower grades of waste paper also showed improve- 
ment during the week with shavings and the other high grades still 
in good condition. 

Prices have varied but little. Mixed papers went down slightly, 
but container board showed a good increase in price. 





erent incorporations 





Josephson and Jacobson, Manhattan, New York, papermill sup- 
plies, $10,000. E. H. Color, M. Fienkelstein, M. M. Corcoran, in- 
corporators. 

Standard Paper Company, Inc., San Francisco, California. Capi- 
tal stock $400,000. George A. Connolly, Arthur J. Harsfeld, C. M. 
Treacy, Jerome Politzer, H. Spinn, incorporators. 

Hartford Tissue Mills, Inc., East Hartford, Connecticut. 
talized for $100,000. 

Triangle Paper Company, Manhattan, New York, for $20,000. 
N. Engel, S. Zernitsky, M. Kazdan, incorporators. 

F. G, Leslie Paper Company, Wilmington, Delaware, to manufac- 
ture paper of all kinds. Capitalized for $200,000. 

Schimek Walsh Paper Corporation, Manhattan, New York. Cap- 
italized for $50,000. I. R. Elman and F. M. Walsh, incorporators. 

Metal and Waste Paper Company, Providence, R. I. Authorized 
capital stock $1,000. 


Capi- 


Announce New Contract Prices 


The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., makes the following an- 
nouncement as to contract prices for 1924 on Liquid Chlorine and 
Bleaching Powder. 

“Contracts for more than fifty tons per month of Liquid Chlorine 
in tank cars for delivery over the twelve months ending December 
31, 1924, will be, until further notice, taken as three and three- 
eighths cents (3}c.) per pound, f.o.b. works. Prices in cylinders 
remain as previously announced. 

“Contracts for Bleaching Powder for delivery over the same 
period, in standard drums, carload lots, will be, until further notice, 
taken at one dollar and thirty-five cents ($1.35) per hundred pounds, 
f.o.b. works. 

“These prices are named for futures only, and are not being 
applied to reduce prices on deliveries on 1923 contracts.” 


Chicago Salesmen Meet Regularly 


The Chicago Division of the Salesmen’s Association of the 
Psper Industry is holding a regular meeting each Monday noon. 
A luncheon is served at 12 o’clock following which is the business 
session. There are several divisions in the Salesmen’s Association of 
the Paper Industry, one of which is Chicago. Each division has 
a vice-president. J. R. Russell, of the Marathon Paper Company's 
Chicago office, is vice-president for this division. 


Specifications Conference Announced 
[By Telegraph to the Paper Trape Journat] 
Wasuincton, D. C., October 31, 1923.—A conference will be held 
here on November 13 between the Specifications Committee of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Printing and Paper Manufacturers 
regarding paper specifications for the Government Printing Office 
according to an announcement made today. 
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Market Quotations 


Paper ComMpANY SECURITIES 
New York Stock Exchange closing quotations October 30, 1923: 


ASKED 


American Writing Paper Company, pref 2 2% 


International Paper Company, com 


International Paper Company, pref., stamped 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 


Writings— 
Extra Superfin 
fine... 


ss 
$338 


ose 
8 


s 
= 
- 


eo sees 
=—S2a 
wou 


—e 
> & 


Tissues—f. o. b. Mill— 
White No. 1.... -” 


S83 88 as 


600000 66 00] 6000 
Bus 


Kraft—f. o. b. Mill— 
No. 1 Domestic.. 6.25 
No. 2 Domestic.. 5. 
Imported 5 


Screenings 


@®D2®®” 
WARN 
ww ity viv 
Ssann 


pee 
$SSs 


Sheathing Pa 
Rosin Si 


and y, 30 Ibs. 
per 0 sq. ft.).55.00 @65.00 


Mechanical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock) 
No. 1 Imported....45.00 @53.00 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
No. 1 Domestic....44.00 @50.00 
Chemical Pulp 
Sul ed ee) oe 
ou ite ™m a 
Bleached _— @ 5.00 
@ 3.75 
@ 3.50 
@ 3.10 
3.40 
Sulphate— 
leached ...... 4.00 4.15 


(F. o. b. Pulp Mill 
Sulphite (Domestic) — 


itecher'! eaves. aan 
Kraft (Domestic)... 3.10 
Soda -Bleach: 4.25 


eeeee 


Domestic Rags 


New 
Ri to Mill, f. o. b. N. Y. 
irt Cuttings— 
New White, No.1 12.00 
New White, No.2 6.00 
Silesias, No. 1.. 7.00 
New -10.50 


® 
& 


PUMANNKNSNS 


SS Sse uss BR BB8aS Ss & 


S8Sssss 


5. 

7.50 
5.00 
4.75 
2.75 


4.25 


ow 
“ 


New 
New Light 
onds 
O. D. Khaki Cut- 
tings 
Men’s Corduroy... 
New Canvas..... 6 
New Black Mixed 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked ....... 
Miscellaneous ... 
White, No, 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 
St. Soiled, White 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked ....... 
Miscellaneous ... 


Black Stockings... . 
Roofin 


a 
o 


. » 
Ono 
CUM 


Foreign Rags 


New Light Silesias. 5.50 
Light nnelettes.. 8.00 
Unbl’chd Cottons... 7.50 
New White Cut- 
tings 10.00 1 
New Light Oxfords 6. wo 
New Light Prints.. 4.50 6: 
New ixed Cut- . 


tings 
New Dark Cuttings 1.80 @ 2 
No. 1 White Linens 10.00 nominal 
No. 2 White Linens 6.50 nominal 
No. 3 White Linens 5.00 nominal 
No. 4 White Linens 3.50 nominal 
Old Extra Light 

Prints 2.50 nominal 
Ord. Light Prints.. 2.25 nominal 
Med. Light Prints.. 2.00 nominal 
Dutch Blue Cotton. 2.50 nominal 
German Blue Cot- 


Checks and Blues.. 
Dark Cot 
Sho 

Frenc 


Prices to Mill F. o. b. 


Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign .......+. 
Domestic 
Wool, Tares, light. . 
Wool, Tares, heavy 1.30 
Bright Bagging.... 1.05 
anil ope— 
Forei 


ete 
pavww 


S28ssas 


2.15 
Hessian Jute Threads— 


Twines 


Cotton—(F. o. b. Mill)— 
32 


TOs Zeccccevcces 

MGs Beeccoceccce ae 

No. 3..cccecesee 034 
India, No. 6 basis— 
Light 17 


16 


_Bi 51 
Dark, 18 “. a 
Le, 18 basis.. .26 
Jute rapping, 3-6 
. Ply— 
ee 
T = ik z 
‘u ope— 
4ply and larger.. .15 
Fine Tube Yarn— 
S-ply and larger.. .19 
+ply .20 


Box Twine, 2-3 ply .14 
Jute Ro 15 
Amer. Hemp, 6.... .30 
Sisal Hay Nd 
No. 1 Basis 
No. 2 Basis...... 


Paper 

F. 2. b. Mill 

All Rag Bond 35 

No. 1 Rag Bond.. 20 

No. 2 Rag Bond... 14 

Water Marked Sul- 
phite 

saonne Bond 
phite Ledger.... 

Superfine Writing. . 

No. 1 Fine Writing 
. 2 Fine Writing 
. 3 Fine Writing 
. 1 M. F. Book 


d Label 
ene Eeee, 4 
ews—Sheets, mi 
No. 1 Mani 
No. 1 
No. 2 
Butchers’ 
No. 1 
No. 2 Kraft 
Wood Tag Boards. 
Screenings 
Boards, per ton— 
Plain Chip 
Solid News 
Manila Lined 
Chip 
Container Lined— 
85 Test 
100 Test 


a 
OC) & & Un & & WOO OOF acw+ 


ews 

No. 1 Jute Manila 
Manila Sul., No. 1 
Manila N 

No. 2 

No. 1. Kraft 
Common_ Bogus.... 


Chip R 
Wood Pulp _ Board. 
(Carl 


RWRKKKAKK 


289G995889 


Sisal Lath Yarn— 
WO. 3. ccscocsce = cif 
No. 2........ a 
Manila Rope....... .18 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o..b. New York.) 


Shavings— 
Hard, White, No. 1 
Hard, White, No. 2 
Soft, White,No. 1 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
Over Issue Mag. 
Solid Flat Book.. 
Crumbled No. 1.. 
Solid Book Ledger. 
Ledger Stock 1 
New B. B. 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut... 
New Cut No. 1.. 
Extra No. 1 
Print 
Container Board.. 
Bogus Wrapper.. 
Old Krafts, machine 
compressed Bales. 
News— 
No. 1 White News 
Strictly overissue. 
Strictly Folded... 
No. 1 Mixed Paper 
Common Paper..... 


CHICAGO 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


@ 
@ 
@ 


m0 
KR 
888 


®@9OO98 


@ 52.50 
@56.50 


@67.50 


@70.00 
@75.00 


Old Papers 


RNEPNY Ses 
Mw 
SBRR BSa 


fen etme he 


6999Q © GHHHHSD 6999896 950 
ya pes | bon 
SRSRS KR SUSARs ASS 


F. o. b. Chicago 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 4.00 
No. 1 Soft Shav. 3.40 
No. 1 Mixed.... 1.60 
No. 2 Mixed.... 1.50 
White Envel. Cut- 

tings 4 

Ledgers and Writ- 
ings 

Sclid Books 


-No. 1 Books, Light 1.70 


Blanks 2.40 
Ex. No. 1 Manila.. 2.40 
Manila Envelope 
Cuttings ...... 2.60 
No. 1 Manilas... 1.65 
Folded News (over 
issue) 1 
Old Newspaper .... 
Mixed Papers ..... 
St aw Clippings 
Rinders’ Clippings. 


Roofing Stock, f. o. b. 
Chicago, Net Cash— 


PHILADELPHIA 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


oad Lots) 


Binder 
Per ton «+ ++75.00 
Carload lots ....75.00 
Tarred Felts— 


@80.00 
@80.00 


seseees 48,00 @50.00 


(per roll) 

Best -Tarred, 2-ply 
(per roll) 

Best Tarred, 3-ply. 


Baggi 
Fo Pil, 
Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign 


Manila Rope . 
Sisal Rope 
Mixed Rope 
Scrap Burlaps .. 
Wool Tares, heavy. 2.50 
Mixed Strings .. .75 
No. 1, New Lt. —, 


lap 
New Burlap Cut- 
tings 1.75 


Old Pa 
F 


. o% b 
Shavings— 
No. 1, Hard 
ite 
No. 2, Hard 
Wh 


RE ccccccee BSO 
No. 1 Soft White 3.50 


@S 98888 8 8588 


® 899988998 


8 
x 
io 
eo 


No. 2 Soft White 2.15 


Foreign 2.00 (Continued on page 72) 


89 808 099008 24 
pe pee om 


ounw 


seeeeee 430 @ 5.00 
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“huports: and ever of Paper and Paper Stork 


(Continued from page 66) 









PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


Sos 158 bis. rags. 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 27, 1923 





oi cutting. 

C, K. MacAlpine & Co., Stureholm, Gothenburg, 

25 bls. wrapping paper 
Woodpulp Trading Co., Ltd., 

burg, 2,302 bls. dry sul; 
American 


Woodpulp 
94 bis. rags. 
New York Trust Co., by same, 156 bis. rags. 


Mexicano, Gothen- is. rags. 
~ tp. 
insinawa, Marseilles, 44 bis. rags. 


waste paper. 






Canada Pulp and Paper Exports in September 


The regular report of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
states that the total value of the pulp and paper exports from 
Canada for September was $11,715,869. This was a decline from 
the previous month of $1,579,400, but an increase of $1,393,586 over 
September, 1922. 

Details of the various grades exported are given below: 








September, 1922 September, ee 
Paper: Cwts. Value wts. Val 
PEE GUE ccauspushe vee 1,591,145 $5, . 758 1 ae a $6, 870, 190 
Book paper .......+..+- 4,6 7:759 5,1 
Other paper and mannf'rs. ....... $74) "097 $199 633, 13 
anecos $6,244,614 ebesse $7,564,251 
Pulp: 
PEND - oie cedcvevesens 270,053 825,789 234,439 761,595 
Sulphite bleached .,...... 28,190 933,358 225,829 929,121 
Sulphite unbleached ....< 563,068 1,310,640 456,819 1,282,808 
Mechanical: ¢.....ccessst 739, 364 1,017,882 681,595 1,177,994 
1,800,675 $4,087,669 1,598,682 $4,151,618 


The distribution of these exports September was as follows: 


. 


cay Total - 
RE aa a ae ee $7, ov 384 $2,954,723 $10,027,307 
United Acincdom aan men tips a amacedeacaek 190,229 1,095,288 . 1,285,517 
MOU Vo cocssevectipeccecnsocis 301,438 101,607 “ 403,045 
$7,564,251 $4,151,618 $11,715,869 


Exports. of pulpwood in September amounted to 112,366 cords 
valued at $1,172,814 compared with 94,351 cords valued at:$974,568 
in September, 1922. 

For the first nine months of this year the value of the exports of 
pulp and paper has shown a considerable increase over the value 
in the cotresponding: nine months of 1922, the total being $104,636,- 
736 compared with $83,792,893 for last year, an increase for this 
year of practically 25 per cent. Increases both in quantity and 
values, have been shown in practically all grades of pulp and paper 
and these exports refléct the increased activity of the Canadian 
mills. - 

Details for the various grades are given in the following table: 

9 Months, Pad 9 Months, we 


Tons alue Tons alue 

News print ...........++- 697,924 $49,689,864 839,222 $63,277,966 
paper (cwts.).......- 20,663 149, 017 38,422 259,699 

Bond ps writing tootk: wot eee 5,544 17,713 181,139 
Kraft wrapping .......... 13,325 208 7633 15,658 2,369,644 
Mechanical pulp .........- 220,870 6,643,783 248,189 8,222,122 
Sulphite > pSensvoueehe 255,220 15,976,507 295,823 19,961,032 
Sulphate pulp~..........-. 108, 553 6,658,849 107,637 7,031,961 
Total paper ...cce.sceee seecee OSG Seree ~~ cacses $69,421,621 
Teteh- BUD <cconcccsses® desde SSIES cv ctes 35,215,115 


Responds .to Bankruptcy Petition 

Utica, October 30, 1923.—With liabilities of $42,945 and assets 
of $28,012, the Rock City Mills, Inc., of Rock City Falls, filed its 
schedules in Federal Court here in résponse to a petition in bank- 
ruptcy filed against the firm by creditors. The schedules are signed 
by Farquhar J. MacRea, treasurer, of New York, and were filed 
through Attorney Horace E. McKnight of Ballston Spa. 

A new company has been formed to take over the plant of the 
defunct concern’ and it is planned to begin operations within the 
next two weeks. It will be known as the Grove Hill Paper Cor- 
poration. B. °T: Haines is’ president. 


New York Trust Co., W. Elcasco, Marseilles, 
New York Trust Co., by same, 31 bis. new 


Equitable Trust Co., by same, 115 bls. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 78 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Norfolk Range, Leith, 


Castle & Overton, Maryland, London, 1,177 bis. 








—= 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Collarner, Havre, 247 bis, 
rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Haverford, Alexandria, 39 
bis. rags. 

Salomon Bros, & Co., London Commerce, London, 
16S bis. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Union City, Hamburg, 236 
bis. rags. 


Salomon Bros. & Co., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 63 
coils old rope. 





Paper Company for Rock City Falls 

Rock Crry Fauts, N. Y., October 30, 1923—The Grove Hill 
Paper corporation of Rock City Falls has been chartered by the 
secretary of state to manufacture papet, ink and yarn. The capital 
stock is $5,000 and the directors are Clarence K. Butler, Charles L. 
Hoey and Clarence B, Kilmer of Saratoga Springs. Rock City 
Falls at one time was one of the leading industrial centers of 


Saratoga county when paper mills were operated by Chauncey Kil- 
mer and George West. 


National Paper Stock Officers 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., October 30, 1923—At a meeting of the di- 
rectors of the National Paper Stock Company held on October 11, 
officers were elected as follows: Samuel B. Sutphin, president and 


treasurer; Stuart B. Sutphin, vice-president; Marshall D. Lupton, 
secretary. 


AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN CANADA 
(Continued from page 34) 


table shows the quantities exported to the various countries up to 
the end of September : 


7—Nine months—— 


1923 1922 

Exports to: Tons Tons 
Oey MME AeeCe¥ecue es asas'nee ek 821,788 644,733 
PSI Sa Sa ceescpoaesee dances 5,667 25,488 
ey NN Bee ence 7,343 8,904 
Soetly ROE ia esse cvesss 3,168 6,019 
Elin PR 6655. os o's sees 439 3,148 
Wee RE Selrors veins ounces caus 817 9,632 
839,222 697,924 


The value of these exports in 1923 was $63,277,966 and in 1922 
$49,689,864. News print exports this year have exceeded those for 
last year by 141,298 tons or 20 per cent, while those to the United 
States were greater by 177,055 tons or 28 per cent. Exports to 
other countries declined considerably from last year’s figures, a 
decline especially noticeable in the case of Australia. 


Whalen Mills Working at Capacity 
The Whalen Pulp and Paper Mills in British Columbia are now 
operating to capacity, and, it is reported, are showing a profit on 
production. There appears to be no move: just now for a re- 


organization, especially as trade conditions have become more favor- 
able. ; 


Artificial Silk Industry for Canada 

The firm of Courtlaulds, Ltd., of London, England, have pur- 
chased a farm of 240 acres at Cornwall, Ont., for the purpose of 
erecting a factory for the manufacture of artificial silk. The fac- 
tory will employ about 500 persons. ‘Car tracks are now being 
laid to the site and building operations will start in the spring. 
This is of importance to the woodpulp industry here, as artificial 
silk is made from cellulose obtained from woodpulp. 
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nto de” PAPER BAGS “== 
‘>: Sacks and Specialties 


jze=], SCHORSCH & CO. 


on a Paper 


Manufacturers rae ty 


wawrowsstesncoxave §OO East 133d Street : New York 


IMPROVED PAPER KNIFE 
GRINDING CONSTRUCTIONS ra \ 


3 OOTons daily/ 


< 


FULL AUTOMATIC 
LONGER LIFE 
LESS SPACE 
LESS WEAR 
FEWER PARTS 


Entire production of a group of 
mines under one management in- 
sures uniformity in quality and 


Our new machines represent the highest de- eae production costs. 
velopment ever reached in fitting paper knives 
with full automatic machine tool precision. Half 
the floor space of the older type grinders. 


Write for illustrations and prices of our latest 
developments for paper knife grinding. 


Let us submit samples and quote you. 


Machinery Company of America : 
Big Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. PATE 
Branch: 534 First Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 


a) 
eee ee ee | 
ee ee ee 

Se ee 


For Centrifugal and Rotary Screens, Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, Pulp Washers, ete. 


The Harrington & King Perforating Company =: 


618 No. Union Ave., Chicago, [ll., U. S. A. New York Office, 114 Liberty St. 
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Market 


(Continued from page 69) 
@ 1.75 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Orrice or tHe Parer Trade JourNat, 
Wenovespay, October 31, 1923. 

Miscellaneous markets have been going along this week practically 
the same as they did last with little change in one direction or 
the other that is worthy of note. It is reported that the buyers are 
gradually showing more and more interest although this is not vt 
sufficient quantity to bring about any great changes in the prices 
of the various commodities which remained the same. Dealers say, 
however, that these quotations represent absolute rock bottom and 
that there is not going to be any further reduction. Any changes 
which come are bound to be upward from now on according to 
market authorities. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Trading in bleach still continued to 
improve during the week with the price just about the same. Al- 
though it is true that cooler weather has brought a great measure 
of relief in this market there are still a few distressed, lots to be 
picked up in the open market at prices that shade a little below 
the normal market quotation. The price is gradually getting firmer 
all the time and is now quoted at from 1.50 to 1.60 cents a pound. 

‘CAUSTIC SODA.—There is also a considerably increased in- 
terest in caustic, and trading was somewhat brisker this week with 
the present good price still continuing. Paper men are showing 
added interest and dealers report that they have a good business 
both on hand and in prospect, although there are enough vacancies 
on their order books to make room for any more that want to 
come into the market. The price is still at from 3.17 to 3.20 cents 
a pound on a flat basis. 

CASEIN.—Casein has not shown as much change as some of 
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Filled News Board 60.00 

—~—? News ee 75.00 
Manila Chip. . 

Pat Coated 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3.75 
No. 1 Soft White a 
No.1 Mixed.... 1.00 
Ledgers & Wedding 2.25 
Sclid Books 2.05 
Blanks 2.10 
No. 2 Light Books 1.50 
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Folded News, over- 

*ssues 1.10 
Gunny Bagging .... 1.25 
Manila Rope ..... 

oe Mixed paper ... 
Boards Old News 

ee Old Kraft 1.90 

J (Per Ton Destination’ No. 1 Scrap Burlap 1.25 
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News, Vat Lined. 57.50 @60.00 Mixed String: 1.00 
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TORONTO 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


the other commodities in the market although it is reported to be 
improving slowly. The price is still firm at 14.50 to 17 cents.a 
pound, and dealers say that any change that comes will be toward 
higher prices. 

CHINA CLAY.—The same prices maintain in china clay that 
went into force some months ago, and dealers report that their 
offerings are being more rapidly snapped up. Domestic is around 
$12 to $15 a ton and imported at $16 to $20 a ton. 

CHLORINE.—Chlorine is also in increased demand, and paper 
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mills seem to be needing more of this chemical if the number of 
orders coming into the market are any criterion. Dealers say that 
the only unfortunate part of the situation here is that the orders 
are mostly small, and it is possible to obtain large orders at slightly 
lower prices. It is quoted at 4.20 to 4.40 cents a pound in tanks. 

ROSIN.—Naval stores are still continuing the improvement that 
set in several weeks back. The price on grades E, F and G is stili 
at $5.95 to $6 in barrels. 

SALTCAKE.—There is more call for saltcake in the local mar- 
ket, and this is tending to keep the price firm at $22 to $24 a ton. 

SODA ASH.—Manufacturers of soda ash say that orders are 
coming in with satisfactory frequency, and although there is still 
room for some improvement they feel that the market is moving in 
the right direction. The price is firm at 1.45 to 1.50 cents on a flat 
basis. 

STARCH.—Starch continued the same last week with a mark- 
edly better undertone, and the price firm at 3.42 to 3.70 cents a 
pound on the paper makers’ variety. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—This product is also improving 
with business a little better in the commercial grade than in the 
iron free, where competition is the keener. Commercial is quoted 
at 2.05 to 2.25 cents a pound and iron free at 1.25 to 1.35 cents. 


Changes in Paper Companies 
It is announced that the name of the Crystal Paper Company 
has been changed to the Keystone Paper Company, Inc. It is lo- 
cated at 866 Larr street, Chicago. 
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